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Illustrated 
(c) 1928 by Harlan P. Kelsey 
May-time Among the Flowering Crabs in the Arnold Arboretum 
Sold by the 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
(Harlan P. Kelsey, Owner) Issued 
East Boxford, Massachusetts Twice a Month 
(See back cover) 
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quite as simple as stepping in a show room 

and ordering a car. The only difference is; 
the car is all ready torun. Your greenhouse is in 
parts at our factory and shipped to your grounds 
and assembled there. 


It’s February twenty-first as I write this. Was in 
one yesterday that in addition to the blooming 
daffodils, tulips, stocks, snapdragons and sweet 
peas, there were the nasturtiums climbing up one 
side, and field daisies, golden rod and dandelions 
to make you feel that the gladsome summer days 
were surely just around the corner. 
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But why go on trying to tell of the countless 
pleasures of possession? You best send for our 
book called: ‘‘Greenhouses As We Know Them.” 
It tells you pretty much the whole story. Glad to 
have you have a copy. 


20% 
Bd. | 
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Jord s.Burnham@ | 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
New York—1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


Chicago Toronto 
202 S. LaSalle Street 308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 


~ 
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This subject is a particularly interesting 
one, given the attention in our Catalog 
that it so abundantly merits, 
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FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES | 
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A Most Successful 
Centennial Exhibition 








v. 


Bas eee \¢ E feel greatly honored for having been 


awarded the first prize for commercial Rock 
Gardens at the recent Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. We 
feel even more grateful for having received the 
special ‘‘Centennial Gold Medal’’ awarded for 
the best exhibit arranged by nurserymen. 

The Rock Garden as exhibited by us was designed 
and presented as an example of what can be accom- 
plished with a stock as widely diversified as our own 
and incidentally to stimulate interest in this delightful 
type of garden. 

As you doubtless know, our nurseries are stocked 
with an unusually large variety of evergreens, flower- 
ing shrubs, deciduous trees, and perennials. 

Our new 1929 illustrated SPRING CATALOG 
is now at your convenience. A complete source of 
information that will greatly assist you with your 
plans. Send for your copy at once. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 











































GENUINE HOLLAND| 


**Ideal’’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS" 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 
MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 
Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons—$1.50 delivered Parcel Post 


east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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Boston Florists 
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BOSTON 


Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “‘Obefio”’ 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 








The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
Canbone 

ec. 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass‘n 




















UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 

















TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
for the Spring 
MADISON NEW JERSE) 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Late April Work 


COMPOST the mulch from the perennial border and use it 
later for fertilizer. . 

Chinese primroses may be started from seed sown in flats. Shift 
the young plants in flats once, then pot the plants and keep them 
under shaded glass. 


Anyone planning to force campanulas next Winter should 
start seed now in flats, potting the plants as soon as they are 
large enough. 

After the lawn has been rolled and the ground loosened about 
the perennials, straighten the lawn edges with line and edger to 
make the border neat. 

Birds are preparing to nest. Are the birdhouses in place? 

When the ground is friable, plant spinach, swiss chard, peas, 
beets, carrots and broccoli. Hardened-off plants of cabbage, cauli- 
flower and lettuce may be set out and seed of early varieties sown. 

Seed of squash, tomatoes, peppers and egg-plants may be 
started in paper dirt bands or paper pots to get strong plants to 
set out in May. f 

Hardy annuals such as sweet alyssum, annual larkspur, candy- 
tuft, China pinks and annual chysanthemums may be sown in 
the open early, but by the end of the month, all except the tender 
kinds may be planted with safety. 

If plants in the frames are crowded, space them out or they f 
will be spindly. 

In the greenhouse, cuttings of chysanthemums may be taken 
now. Take only clean healthy shoots free from leaf spot or 
midge. 

Gloxinias which were started in flats may be potted in five-inch 
pots, using a soil made of equal parts of loam, old manure and 
leaf mold with sand added. 

- Mulch on strawberry beds may be worked into the soil be- 
tween the rows. A little straw left between the plants will pre- 
vent mud spattering on the fruit later in the season. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
sd 


367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











Care of the Small Garden 


Many garden talks are more for people 
possessed of unlimited financial resources 
than for the “‘garden lover” classed as an 
“amateur” but who is a student of growing 
things—who does most or all of his own 
work. 

I am in this class, with an experience of 
twenty-five years. Mine is an old-fashioned 
garden. 

I will make engagements to give talks 
along the lines of the old-fashioned gar- 
den. Terms on application. 


C. W. WILLIS 
14 Springs Road Bedford, Mass. 
Telephone Lexington 1161 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J 











ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 
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GLORIOUS ROCK 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 








2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
15 distinct vars., $1.50; 32 vars., 
$2.50. 

Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 
Glenn Hall Leicester, England 











CROCKET’S Collection 
of 


HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 
Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum— Yellow 
Armeria Laucheana—Pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion—Mauve 
Iris Cristata—Lavender 
Mazus Rugosus—Lilac 
Phlox Amoena—Pink 
Phlox Procumbens—Blue 
Phlox Sub. Vivid—Rose 
Sedum Album—White 
Thymus Coccineum—Red 
Tunica Saxifraga—Pink 
Veronica Prostrata—Blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Your own personal 
Gardening Set! 
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1 Kingsbury All-Steel Trowel 

I Kingsbury Transplanting 1 Kingsbury Row-Straightening 
Trowel kins 

1 Kingsbury Spading Fork 

1 Kingsbury Cultivator or 
Weeder 


1 Kingsbury Pruning Shears 


I Kingsbury Kneeling Pad 
12 Kingsbury Metal Markers 
1 Decorative Basket with handle 
Each set packed in a strong, corrugated carton 
Retails complete for $5 


VERY THING you need to plant and tend your flower beds. A complete set of 
strongly made tools, each finished with a brightly colored handle in the modern 
manner. All neatly assembled in a good-looking colored basket. “There's even a water- 
proof cushioned pad for kneeling at your work. Could anything be more complete — 
or more useful? 


Kingsbury Garden Set 
De Luxe | 


Kingsbury garden tools are finely made tools, shaped accurately each to do its special job. Made of best 
quality, one-piece steel, unbending, unbreakable. The handles designed for comfort. . . . Can you 
imagine a more welcome gift than this Kingsbury Garden Set de Luxe? Wouldn’t you like to own 
one, yourself? If your dealer is unable to supply you, we will ship this set complete, on receipt of $5. 
(West of Miss., $5.50). 


The free Folder, ‘‘Special for Garden Lovers,’’ describes set in detail. Write for it. 
Fashioned by NEW ENGLAND Craftsmen 
KINGSBURY MFG. CO. 99D Myrtie Street, KEENE, N. H. 






























































Kingsbury 4- Kingsbury All- 
Piece Garden Steel Trowel 
“Makes Stubborn 
Plants Thrive”’ The original one-piece 
Consists of Kingsbury trowel. Shaped from a 


Trowel, Kingsbury 

Spading Fork, Kings- 

bury Transplanting 

Trowel, Kingsbury Cul- 

tivator. Packedcomplete 

in special carton. (West 
of Miss. $1.35). 














single piece of heavy- 
gauge steel withasmooth 
hand-fitting handle fin- 
ished in a brilliant blue. 
Each trowel in indi- 
vidual carton in colors. 











(West of Miss. 40c). i 
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Buying Started Plants 


genes gardeners who have no means of starting annuals 
early may purchase many kinds from florists and others 
at a reasonable rate. In some localities, seedlings with only 
two true leaves are sold by the hundred and make very satis- 
factory plants, but the usual method is to sell only trans- 
planted seedlings by the dozen or by the tray. 

Some of those which do well are verbenas, Drummond's 
phlox, petunias, asters, salvias and snapdragons. Started 
plants of nemesias and lupines out of pots are often better 
than those grown from seed sown in the open because of the 
early start they get during the cool months. Arctotis grandis 
makes fine flowers for cutting. An unusual plant for the rock 
garden is Leptosiphon hybridus or jewel-flower, a form of 
Gilia micrantha—native of California. Tiny flowers colored 
rose and gold are borne on wiry stems only a few inches 
high. This plant could be added to the list of edging plants. 
Even sweet peas may be purchased in pots or flats and will 
give earlier flowers than those started from seeds sown in 
the open ground. 


The Giant Spider Plant 


LEOME spinosa, otherwise known as C. pungens, is a 
tall annual which is well suited for filling in large spaces 
in the border or planting under shrubs. It is grown from seed 
planted in the Spring and when transplanted to the garden 
about two feet should be left between plants because the 
deeply-lobed foliage and branching stems spread considerably. 
The seed should be sown as early as possible. Flowering stems 
reach a height of three or four feet, each bearing a cluster of 
curious pinkish-lavender, spider-like flowers with stamens ex- 
tending two or three inches—the “‘spider’s legs.’’ The seed 
pods are interesting, too, because they resemble catkins ex- 
tended on long stems. Grown in sandy soil with full sunlight, 
the plants are very attractive, although the flowers have a 
peculiar and not very pleasant odor and close in the middle of 
the day. This is a good plant for filling vacant spaces in 
borders in spots not near the house. 


Flowers to Dry for Winter* 


F course every one knows the straw flowers, but few seem 

to realize the great variety in the statices, both annual 

and perennial; yet their value in unique arrangements is great, 

for the forms range from bunches of the yellow, lavendar, or 

pure-colored blossoms, borne in clusters, to the long “‘rat- 

tails” of Statice suworowi, in pink or white, and the great, 
feathery branches of our own native sea lavendar. 

The rhodanthe gives a tone of pink which no other dried 
flower possesses and the catanche is a most charming little 
lavendar blossom, on a slender stem. The new shades of the 
various cockscombs and Chinese woolflowers are a world 
apart from the old reds and magentas of our youthful mem- 
ories, the orange and Newport pink shades being too gorgeous 
for any description. 

Gypsophila paniculata, the perennial baby’s breath, is fine, 
and can even be dipped a good green without losing its natural 
appearance. The clusters of great foamy flowers of the silver 
lace vine (Polygonum Auberti) are beautiful when dried, and 
though we all know Euonymus radicans, few realize the ease 
of its cultivation in our gardens. Polygonum Baldshuanicum, 
though a difficult specimen to manage in small spaces, on ac- 
count of its spreading habit, has great panicles of feathery 
pink blossoms, which are incredibly beautiful in Winter 
flower arrangements. 

Most prized of all is the beautiful silvery honesty, which, 
though delicate in appearance, is of lasting quality, for the 
seed pod membrane is tough, and will stand being washed 
when too much coated with dust for its sheen to be retained. 





*From ‘‘Garden Gossip’ published by the Virginia Garden Club Federation. 
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To Close Out Surplus Stock 
of Choice Hardy IRISES 


My necessity is your good fortune 


My space is limited and I 
must therefore move cer- 
tain stocks in order to make 
room for the propagation 
of new varieties. This is 
an unusual opportunity to 
secure choice hardy garden 
irises at a fraction of their 
real value. Every variety 
offered is a prolific bloomer, 
as hardy as grass and ex- 
ceedingly handsome. Some 
of them are also quite 
fragrant. 


ROSE UNIQUE: A handsome 

early fragrant, bright rose 

colored Iris. 

WALHALLA: Another very 

early variety. Fine flowers of 

light lavender-blue and rich vel- 

vety violet-purple. 

GERTRUDE: An early purple that makes a great mass planting. 

CAPRICE: An early bright cerise with a rich grape juice fragrance. 

LORELEY: Very handsome, opens out flat like a Japanese Iris. Standards 
lemon yellow, splashed purple; falls purple with yellow edging. Beauti- 
fully marked throat. : : 

MRS. H. DARWIN: Waxy white with a violet netting at the throat. 

BLUE JAY: If you know the color of the feathered beauty of the same name 
ou know the color of “Blue Jay.” : 

DE. BERNICE: An exquisitely handsome coppery rose blend. A very fine Iris 

MA : a tall uniform rich mauve color. Very attractive. 

MITHRAS: Canary yellow standards with violet carmine falls, ~y °° yellow. 

E. L. CRANDALL: A “plicata” or “pleated” type. A pure white Iris with a 
heavy border of deep blue. : 

CELESTE: Soft, clear, uniform Azure blue. Very handsome in mass. : 

MONSIGNOR: A rich silky violet and deep crimson purple. A fine dark Iris. 

MARY GARDEN: An unusual coloring. Soft yellow, minutely dotted and 
veined maroon. 3 ‘ 

LEWIS TROWBRIDGE: A fine large brilliant flower of bright violet rose. 

MBS. COWLEY: Russet, or coppery-buff standards and Oarmine falls. Hand- 


some. ' , 
AMAS: A very large flowered light blue bi-color from Asia Minor, and the 
arent of many of our fine large flowered varieties of recent introduction. 
INNOCENZA: Clear white, with a showy golden beard. Oornell Test Gardens 
class this as one of the ten best. : Pete 
Very fragrant. Rich silky pansy violet. Quite striking. 
QUEEN OF MAY: A popular soft pink toned variety. 


100 Fine Strong Plants 


5 each of the above 20 choice varieties $12.00 


This collection would cost $50 at my regular catalogue prices. If you can’t 
use 100 plants, get your neighbor to join with you. 


Six of any one variety for $1 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


This collection will contain some of the finest Bearded Iris in my entire 
garden. For those who want a garden full of fine flowers in all the colors of 
the rainbow, but do not care to go to the extra care of keeping them separate, 
this is a real opportunity and a great bargain. The labor saved in putting up 
this RAINBOW COLLECTION without labels, enables me to furnish the utmost 
in value at the minimum cost. 


100 choice Bearded Iris, without labels, for $7.50 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I have wu wonderful collection of these gorgevus beauties, some uf which are 
as large as a dinner plate. There are 
singles, doubles, selfs, striped and mot- 
tled effects in a wonderful array of bril- 
liant colorings. 


For + pee shipment I will furnish 
25 assorted plants, without 
labels, for $6 


SIBERIAN IRIS SEEDLINGS 


If you wish a garden full of fine Siber- 
ian Iris at a nominal cost, this is your 
chance. They are fine for cutting, rugged 
and hardy, easy to grow in full sun or 
semi-shade, in any soil or climate. These 
are mixed seedlings, raised from the seed 
of such famous varieties as Dragonfly, 
Emperor, Kingfisher, Perry's Blue, Snow 
Queen, Blue King and twenty other choire 
varieties. These are seedlings of varieties 
that sell at 50c to $5 per plant. As I 
have more than I can find room for, this 
is your advantage. 

100 Siberian seedlings in assorted colors, 
without labels, for $6. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B 
Long Island, N. Y. 





DOUBLE JAPANESE IRIS 





Bayside 
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Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by owe | Tree Surgeons are the 
ollowing: 


LORADO TAFT 

GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 

LOUISE DU PONT CROWNINSHIELD 

WILLIAM & MARY COLLEGE 

STANLEY RESOR 

ANDORRA NURSERIES, INC. 

BAPTIST BIBLE INSTITUTE 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 

FRANK VANDERLIP 

OMAHA COUNTRY CLUB 

INDIANA PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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There is no half-good in Tree Surgery 


You would not employ a blacksmith to treat your 
teeth nor a carpenter to operate on your body. 
However expert they may be, they deal with 
inanimate objects and have no technical knowl- 
edge or skill with reference to the problems of 
living things. 


You must buy Tree Surgery service on faith. 
Living trees of any reasonable size are almost 
priceless. If they require attention you cannot 
take any chances. This is a highly specialized 
profession, requiring adequate scientific knowl- 
edge and high personal skill that can come only 
from thorough training under master Tree 
Surgeons. 


The Davey Company says to you with all 
possible emphasis that there is no half-good in 
the treatment of trees. This statement is made 
after more than half a century of experience by a 
national institution now doing a business of 


/ 
nearly $3,000,000 a year, and having in its em- 
ploy more than a thousand real experts. 


And yet this reliable service costs less than any 
professional work in America. 76% of Davey 
clients pay less than $100 each. 21,608 clients 
were served last year—between Boston and 
Kansas City and from Canada to the Gulf. 


Furthermore, Davey Tree Surgeons are actu- 
ally local to you. They are not sent to you from 
Ohio for your individual work: they are trained 
in Ohio and are carefully supervised regularly, 
but they live and work in your vicinity. 


The Davey Company guarantees satisfactory 
service. You pay only for actual working time, 
plus the necessary materials and expressage. 
Yourtreesare certainly worth this reliable service. 

Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for address of near- 
est representative, who will examine your trees 
without cost or obligation. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 272 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices with teleph cti New York, Boston, P 
Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washi: 


New Orleans, Indianapolis, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, 





rovidence, 
on, Charlotte, N. 


R.1., Hartford, Conn., Stamford, Conn., x ay sr _Mass., Albany, Montreal, 
C., Atlanta, Pittsburgh, C » Ch 
inneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. 


eland, T , Louisville, 








DAVEY TREEWSU RGEONS 


L. Davey, President and General Manager 














© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1929 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Detroit’s Flower Show 


ETROIT’S second annual North American Flower 
Show, which opened in the evening of March 13, in- 
cluded 15 major gardens. Six acres of floor space were entirely 
covered with varied exhibits, the largest being a garden cover- 
ing 15,000 square feet in which tall palms, acacias from 
California, beds of azaleas, jonquils and many other flower- 
ing shrubs and plants were used. “Through the garden ran 
a stream which turned a mill, and visitors could view the 
garden from a bridge built across the brook. Rock cliffs gave 
stability to the scene. 

A Japanese garden added color and interest to the show, 
and in this exhibit a winding stream ran past a Summer 
house set among evergreen trees. A red garden bridge, clay 
lanterns and tall spire-like evergreens were points of accent. 

Pontiac Nursery, Detroit, landscaped a 5,000-square foot 
area adjoining a brick bungalow to give it the appearance of 
typical home grounds for a city lot. The exhibit received a 
gold medal and first place. 

Exhibitors of rock gardens were given unlimited choice of 
material and design. As a result, the first prize garden by 
James D. Burford of Grosse Point was a rocky brookside 
planting in a setting of flowering shrubs and plants with a 
background of birches. 


Breitmeyer Nursery Company won a blue ribbon with an 
elaborate rose garden backed by a terrace wall and scenic 
canvas. The Dale Estate of Brampton, Ontario, made a star- 
tling display of cut roses containing about 1,500 blooms. 
This concern won a gold medal for a huge basket of cut 
orchids in which 40 different kinds were used. Mrs. Henry 
Ford made the presentation of the medal. 

Michigan garden clubs co-operated with the Allied Florists 
of Detroit and similar neighboring associations to make this 
civic enterprise a success. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The exhibition committee of The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society finds that it will not be feasible to hold flower 
shows in the building at 1600 Arch Street for some months to 
come on account of the excavations being made for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s subway station. The Cuthbert 
street entrance has been closed and access to the freight elevator 
can be had only by entering from Arch street and crossing the 
lower hall. No parking space is available near the Arch street 
entrance. A thorough search of the city has been made for a 
satisfactory hall in which to hold the exhibitions, but without 
success, and the exhibition committee has decided to omit the 
Spring shows, which are usually held in May or June. If 





Japanese Garden Set Up by William Baxter at the North American Flower Show in Detroit 
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Among ag ee persons and institutions 
served by Dove Tree Surgeons are the 
ollowing: 


LORADO TAFT 

GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 

LOUISE DU PONT CROWNINSHIELD 

WILLIAM & MARY COLLEGE 

STANLEY RESOR 

ANDORRA NURSERIES, INC. 

BAPTIST BIBLE INSTITUTE 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 

FRANK VANDERLIP 

OMAHA COUNTRY CLUB 

INDIANA PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
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There is no half-good in Tree Surgery 


You would not employ a blacksmith to treat your 
teeth nor a carpenter to operate on your body. 
However expert they may be, they deal with 
inanimate objects and have no technical knowl- 
edge or skill with reference to the problems of 
living things. 


You must buy Tree Surgery service on faith. 
Living trees of any reasonable size are almost 
priceless. If they require attention you cannot 
take any chances. This is a highly specialized 
profession, requiring adequate scientific knowl- 
edge and high personal skill that can come only 
from thorough training under master Tree 
Surgeons. 


The Davey Company says to you with all 
possible emphasis that there is no half-good in 
the treatment of trees. This statement is made 
after more than half a century of experience by a 
national institution now doing a business of 


/ 
nearly $3,000,000 a year, and having in its em- 
ploy more than a thousand real experts. 


And yet this reliable service costs less than any 
professional work in America. 76% of Davey 
clients pay less than $100 each. 21,608 clients 
were served last year—between Boston and 
Kansas City and from Canada to the Gulf. 


Furthermore, Davey Tree Surgeons are actu- 
ally local to you. They are not sent to you from 
Ohio for your individual work: they are trained 
in Ohio and are carefully supervised regularly, 
but they live and work in your vicinity. 


The Davey Company guarantees satisfactory 
service. You pay only for actual working time, 
plus the necessary materials and expressage. 
Yourtreesare certainly worth this reliable service. 

Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for address of near- 
est representative, who will examine your trees 
without cost or obligation. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 272 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices with telephone connections: New York, Boston, Providence, R.1., Hartford, Conn., a ‘ord, Conn., Pittsfield, Foomgy Albany, » Moots 


Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washi 


New Orleans, Indianapolis, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Minneapolis, St 


‘on, Charlotte, N. Cc, Atlanta, 
. Louis, Kansas City. 


eland, Toledo, C 


isville, 
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. President and General Manager 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Detroit’s Flower Show 


ETROIT’S second annual North American Flower 
Show, which opened in the evening of March 13, in- 
cluded 15 major gardens. Six acres of floor space were entirely 
covered with varied exhibits, the largest being a garden cover- 
ing 15,000 square feet in which tall palms, acacias from 
California, beds of azaleas, jonquils and many other flower- 
ing shrubs and plants were used. “Through the garden ran 
a stream which turned a mill, and visitors could view the 
garden from a bridge built across the brook. Rock cliffs gave 
stability to the scene. 

A Japanese garden added color and interest to the show, 
and in this exhibit a winding stream ran past a Summer 
house set among evergreen trees. A red garden bridge, clay 
lanterns and tall spire-like evergreens were points of accent. 

Pontiac Nursery, Detroit, landscaped a 5,000-square foot 
area adjoining a brick bungalow to give it the appearance of 
typical home grounds for a city lot. The exhibit received a 
gold medal and first place. 


Exhibitors of rock gardens were given unlimited choice of 
material and design. As a result, the first prize garden by 
James D. Burford of Grosse Point was a rocky brookside 
planting in a setting of flowering shrubs and plants with a 
background of birches. 


Breitmeyer Nursery Company won a blue ribbon with an 
elaborate rose garden backed by a terrace wall and scenic 
canvas. The Dale Estate of Brampton, Ontario, made a star- 
tling display of cut roses containing about 1,500 blooms. 
This concern won a gold medal for a huge basket of cut 
orchids in which 40 different kinds were used. Mrs. Henry 
Ford made the presentation of the medal. 

Michigan garden clubs co-operated with the Allied Florists 
of Detroit and similar neighboring associations to make this 
civic enterprise a success. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The exhibition committee of The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society finds that it will not be feasible to hold flower 
shows in the building at 1600 Arch Street for some months to 
come on account of the excavations being made for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s subway station. The Cuthbert 
street entrance has been closed and access to the freight elevator 
can be had only by entering from Arch street and crossing the 
lower hall. No parking space is available near the Arch street 
entrance. A thorough search of the city has been made for a 
satisfactory hall in which to hold the exhibitions, but without 
success, and the exhibition committee has decided to omit the 
Spring shows, which are usually held in May or June. If 
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arrangements can be made for the dahlia show in the Fall, 
due notice will be given. The committee expects to be able to 
hold the chrysanthemum show in the Arch street building on 
November 5 and 6. A schedule for this show can be obtained 
upon application to the secretary. 

Members are invited to compete for the Robert C. Wright 
rose medal on Wednesday, June 12, 1929. Roses will be dis- 
played in the rooms of the Society, 1600 Arch Street, and 
amateurs may send their best roses (not more than two) to 
be shown in single vases. Entries can be made on the morning 
of the show and all flowers are to be staged by 11 A. M. The 
roses will be judged at 11 A. M. and the public admitted at 
noon. Mr. Robert Pyle, of West Grove, Pa., secretary of the 
American Rose Society, and author of ‘‘How to Grow Roses,”’ 
has been asked to act as judge. Prizes will also be given for 
strawberries, cherries and vegetables. 

The society proposes to give prizes during the coming 
season for outstanding gardens, special collections and uote- 
worthy trees, shrubs, plants and flowers. Members are re- 
quested to invite the garden committee to visit their gardens 
or inspect their flowers when they believe they will be at their 
best. The society’s gold and silver medals will be given and 
the awards published at the end of the season. Members 
should arrange with the secretary’s office in regard to inspec- 
tions. 

Instead of planning a single garden day, as last year, ar- 
rangements have been made with the School of Horticulture 
by which members will be admitted free to all the gardens 
on their list. A complete list of these, with dates, hours, etc., 
will be mailed to each member. 


Cactus and Succulent Society of America 


The Cactus and Succulent Society of America was organ- 
ized recently at San Fernando, Cal., and the following officers 
elected: Honorary president, Dr. N. L. Britton; president, 
Dr. Arthur T. Houghton, San Fernando, Cal.; vice-presi- 
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dents: southern California district, Mrs. A. Sherman Hoyt, 
South Pasadena; northern California district, James West, 
San Rafael, Cal.; Texas and Oklahoma district, Robert 
Runyon, Brownsville, Texas; and secretary, R. E. Willis, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

A tract of 1,000 acres of desert land in southern California 
has been offered the society as a donation for establishing a 
garden. The founding of a library is under way and a 
monthly publication is assured. 


The Garden Club of America 


The annual meeting of the Garden Club of America is to 
be held in Philadelphia, May 13-17. The Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel will be the headquarters. A pre-view of the new Art 
Museum has been arranged at 4.30 p.m. on the opening 
day. The business meeting will be held at 8.30 p.m. follow- 
ing the dinner. The rest of the time will be spent in visiting 
gardens and other places of interest including Longwood, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont where supper will 
be served Thursday night, followed by an entertainment in 
the open air. On Monday, May 13, the vice-chairmen of 
conservation in the various states will meet. 


American Peony Society’s Show 


The annual show of the American Peony Society will be 
held early in June, the exact date to be announced later, in 
Washington, D. C., in conjunction with the annual show 
of the American Horticultural Society, in the New Willard 
Hotel. This show is the greatest peony show in the world 
and this is the first time it has ever been scheduled for as far 
south as Washington. Dr. Earl B. White, 1624 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., has charge of the show and full 
information on any point may be obtained from him. Ample 
facilities for cold storage of blooms have been provided. 
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Sedums Which Make Good Ground Covers 


MONG the endless variety of types of Sedum album 
one may find forms that make first-rate evergreen 
ground cover materials. The species contains every- 

thing from very dwarf little mites with bronze foliage and 
light-blush flowers to robust, lustrous green plants up to six 
inches high that spread like wildfire. There are beautiful, 
glossy-green forms that will match the foliage of Taxus cus- 
pidata nana. Some of the taller forms have very showy bloom 
in July, especially in sunny places, but they thrive as well in 
shade and poor soil with a minimum of care. They should be 
used a great deal more for ground cover. 

The dwarfer forms are excellent rock plants, especially 
that known as S. album brevifolium. I do not like to use this 
varietal name, for there are so many intermediate forms be- 
tween varieties that no one can tell exactly where the line is 
to be drawn. 

Other excellent ground cover plants are S. hybridum, 
with yellow flowers opening about June 15, and the deep 
rose flowering variety of S. spurium. The foliage of the latter 
shows attractive maroon tints in cold weather. 

Good ground covers may also be found among the peren- 
nial forms of S. hispanicum, a very variable species containing 
fast-spreading and extremely dwarf forms. The quick-spread- 
ing ones would be preferable for larger areas and the tiny 
forms for the rock garden. All of them are more or less 
bluish-gray and cover themselves in early Summer with light 
rose flowers. A form | have never seen in flower is S. hispani- 
cum minus, which is the one referred to in “Standardized 
Plant Names” as Mealymat or S. lydium glaucum. This latter 
name is used much in the trade. The plant resembles a bluish 
form of S. lydium and likes an extremely dry place, wherein 
nearly all other forms of hispanicum known to me prefer a 
less dry location. In dry places they are likely to wither, dis- 
color and die, giving many forms of S. hispanicum a repu- 
tation for being annuals or biennials, which would prove 
perennial in moderately damp soils. There are, however, 
annual and biennial forms. I discourage these in my garden, 
as there does not appear to be anything specially commend- 
able about them. 

Species I like in the garden are, for 
instance, S. dasyphyllum, the gray little 
pimple plant that blends so well with 
weathered stones. It is somewhat variable 
in size and habit, which fact has given rise 
to many varieties that are of limited use- 
fulness, since the forms blend into one 
another imperceptibly. The faint rose, 
cloud-like flower masses are not as attrac- 
tive as the foliage. 

S. anglicum does well for me, especially 
in cracks and crevices, where it winters 
unprotected and waxes red with anger at 
every cold blast. It blooms white and is 
altogether a lovely thing. It seems less 
happy in more luxurious soils. 

A sedum I treasure for its beauty is 
S. pulchellum (Michaux). It is a true 
perennial quite. distinct from the more 
common annual forms. It grows here up to 
five inches high, including flower stems. 
The crowded stems are more or less erect 
or curving, and are topped in July with 
large, three- to five-branched cymes of 
lilac-colored flowers. The inflorescence is 
claw-like, with the branches bent down- 
ward. It is the prettiest of my sedums in 
bloom. The stems die in late Summer or 


early Fall, at which time the new stems have already appeared 
above the ground. They remain short throughout the Winter 
and give the plant a pretty, close cropped appearance. S. pul- 
chellum is particularly lovely for the coloring in its foliage. 
In drought or cold weather the tips of the leaves turn brilliant 
orange-brown, which contrasts prettily against the bright 
green of the plant. S. pulchellum should be kept out of grit 
and drought. It prefers a loose, moist loam. I do not find it 
necessary to plunge it in water, as others do. It is perfectly 
hardy with me, blooms well and divides readily. It is a choice 
plant. 

A sedum of which I have become enamored is a varie- 
gated form of S. kamtschaticum, which I like not so much for 
its foliage as for the combination of its foliage and flowers. 
The thing is not uncommon in gardens. I doubt if it is a 
true kamtschaticum because it has more red coloring in the 
young growth and in the inflorescence than the type. This 
plant, in bloom, always delights me. 

It is regrettable that the nomenclature of sedum species is 
so confused. There is no better guide than Praeger’s Mono- 
graph, but even that is not complete, especially as far as our 
western species are concerned. One great difficulty with sedum 
is that the species are nearly all variable and approach each 
others’ leaf or flower forms closely. Take, for instance, S. acre 
and §S. sexangulare. I prefer to grow distinct types of these 
species, for there are forms of either that are hardly distin- 
guishable in leaf. There is no one fixed thing that is S. album. 

Many names appear in catalogues that are obviously in- 
correct. Some names are pure works of imagination. Even in 
“Standardized Plants Names’’ questionable names are listed. 

Among them is S. stoloniferum. This should be S. spurium. 
S. Stahlii is a Mexican species, surely not hardy. S. oppo- 
sitifolium is simply S. spurium album and it is in no sense 
a ‘““Two-row Stonecrop.’”’ “‘Bronze Shortleaf Stonecrop’’ is 
S. album brevifolium,—not brevifolium album, for there 
is no brevifolium album since brevifolium is a white-flower- 
ing species. “‘Mealymat Stonecrop”’ is probably S. hispanicum 
minus, not S. lydium glaucum. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. —P. J. van Melle. 
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Gleanings from the Rose Annual 


HIS year’s ‘‘Rose Annual’ comes at a season when the 
se and information which it contains can be put into 

immediate use. For that reason it is doubly welcome, 
although its wealth of interesting articles would make it stir 
the pulse of rose enthusiasts at any time of year. The whole 
world has been surveyed to provide the material for this 
Annual, but especial attention has been given to California, 
it being the evident intention of the editor to meet the par- 
ticular needs of garden makers in different sections in succes- 
Sive issues. 

It is a long jump from California to Florida but the reader 
finds Louis P. Bosanquet of Fruitland Park in that state 
singing the praises of the Banksias for southern gardens. 
These roses are thornless, make strong growth and seem im- 
mune to disease. Their small double flowers last for several 
weeks and are sweet-scented, with the odor of violets. Mr. 
Bosanquet seems well-justified in saying that these are par- 
ticularly satisfactory roses for southern gardens. 


Controlling Black Spot 


The Massey dust and some of the prepared sprays have 
been found very successful in dealing with black spot. The 
Massey dust, now well known, consists of nine parts of 
powdered sulphur and one part arsenate of lead. It is very 
important that the sulphur be exceedingly fine; that pur- 
chased at drug stores is too coarse. The seed stores have a 
better grade. Prepared sulphur-lead mixtures are gradually 
appearing on the market. 

The fact is emphasized that the dusting material should 
be applied from the time of the unfolding of the first leaf- 
buds until frost, so that the plants will never go through a 
rain period without having a protective coating of the fungi- 
cide on the leaves. During the time when the plants are mak- 
ing rapid growth and during rainy weather it may be neces- 
sary to dust or spray two or three times a week. Later in the 
season treatments at intervals of a week or ten days may be 





sufficient. The point is that a new application must be made 
immediately after a heavy fall of rain. 

It is also important that all parts of the foliage be covered, 
the under as well as the upper part. The best time to apply 
dust is early in the morning or in the evening when the air 
is quiet. It is not necessary that the leaves be wet when 
sulphur dusts are used but this is desirable in the case of 
copper-lime dusts, which are coming into favor. If wet sprays 
are used the danger of burning the foliage will be lessened by 
knocking the adhering drops of fungicide from the leaves by 
tapping them with a stick. It has been found that the control 
of black spot has a direct relation to winterkilling because 
plants weakened by black spot are much less likely to go 
through the Winter safely than plants in good condition. 


Favorite Roses 


There is another discussion of favorite roses and the editor 
has made up a dozen of his own as follows: 
Etoile de Hollande 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts 
Betty Uprichard 
Souvenir de Georges Pernet 
Lady Margaret Stewart 
Mme. Edouard Herriot 
Mme. Butterfly 
Mrs. Henry Morse 
Mrs. Charles Bell 
Radiance 
Willowmere 
Mme. Jules Bouche 
Individual preferences are marked, as reports from different 
sections show. Thus we find Melvin E. Wyant of Mentor, 
Ohio, writing: “My first choice is Rev. F. Page-Roberts. It 
is a continuous bloomer, one flower coming right after the 
other.”” Yet we find Clarence A. Davis of Buffalo, N. Y., 
exclaiming, “Rev. F. Page-Roberts is a beautiful thing but so 
disappointing in growth and flowering!’’ Mr. Davis, on 
the other hand, praises Dame Edith Helen highly, while 
Arthur L. Hubbard of South Bend, Ind., writes, ‘‘Dame 
Edith Helen, Bessie Chaplin and Lady Florence Stronge 
have, so far, failed to make good the claims of their pub- 
licity agents; Helen died back, Bessie is blind, and Florence 
has turned out commonplace.’”’ Mr. Hubbard is evidently 
an optimist, however, for he goes on to say, ‘““This is a 
game and it would be monotonous to win every trick.”’ 
It is interesting to find Clyde O’Roark of Covington, 
Ohio, calling Gaiety the best new rose he has ever tried. ‘‘It 
stands the hottest sun or the hardest rain without injury 
and the heavy petals rustle like silk when the fingers are 
drawn through the open bloom. The fully mature bloom 
is a mixture of salmon, orange, silver and Indian red. As 
this rose grew last year, I defy anyone to find a single fault 
with it.” 
The Useful Rugosas 


A valuable chapter is given to rugosa roses, the useful- 
ness of which is perhaps not fully realized. The Rosa 
rugosa type introduced from northeastern Asia in 1796, 
is the only fairly dependable recurrent blooming species of 
ironclad hardiness, according to Chester D. Wedrick of 
Nanticoke, Ontario, who lives in a section where hardiness 
counts. Rugosa classes have produced some excellent shrubs 
for parks and gardens and the substitution of them for 
several million specimens of hydrangeas in American gar- 
dens is recommended. 

The list of rugosa varieties is much longer than the 
average gardener realizes. Sir Thomas Lipton, a production 
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of the late Dr. Walter Van Fleet, is rated the finest of all the 
white varieties when well grown but it demands much soil 
and good care with ample room for development. 

Agnes, produced at the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa, Ontario, brings the long desired yellow tint to this 
family. True, it blooms only once but makes a fine showing 
then and is very hardy; it should be pruned little. 

F. J. Grootendorst is given particular praise as a garden 
flower. The writer remarks with a touch of humor that it 
must be good or it would never have survived the ordeal of 
being christened with such a name. As an ever-blooming 
shrub or hedge it is equalled, Mr. Wedrick says, by no rose 
with which he is familiar, unless it is the pink form, a later 
introduction which has all the good features of F. J. Grooten- 
dorst but with flowers which are a beautiful shell pink instead 
of red. 

Many more quotations might be made from the 1929 
Rose Annual, but enough has been said to show that its ver- 
satile editor, J. Horace McFarland, has kept it up to the 
standard of previous years and that it is a production of 
which the American Rose Society may well be proud. 


Keeping Over Easter Hydrangeas 


HEN hydrangea flowers on plants purchased from 

florists have faded and Spring is well advanced, cut the 
stems back to a few buds, as would be done with H. arbor- 
escens. Start the plants into new growth by plunging the pots 
in the garden and keeping them well watered. If the plants 
do not appear to be robust, feeding them with a dilute liquid 
fertilizer during the early part of the Summer may help. Late 
in September, withhold water so that the wood will become 
firm and the buds well formed. After the first light frost, 
remove the plants to a cool cellar where they are to remain 
dormant until Christmas when the plants may be started 
into growth again in a cool place. Never prune except in 
Spring, because Fall pruning destroys the flower buds. 


Iris Stolonifera Starts a Debate 


R. LAZENBY’S note in Horticulture for March 1 about 

Iris stolonifera would be of greater value if the plant 

he describes and illustrates were not almost certainly incor- 

rectly identified. I have grown the exquisitely beautiful species 

to which this name properly pertains in my Californian 

garden for many years in all obtainable forms, and I have 

yet to see one of its flowers having the contour illustrated or 
possessing the coloring described by Mr. Lazenby. 

The Harvard plant betrays oncocyclus blood in its ruffled 
standards and appears more likely to be one of the hybrid 
forms raised by Messrs. Hoog of the Dutch firm of Van 
Tubergen. To my fancy very few of these “‘regelia-cyclus’”’ 
types, as the hybrids of this category are called, are either so 
refined in form or so subtle in their colorings as the best of 
the original wild regelias, nor have they, in my experience, 
been so easy to grow (others perhaps have a different story 
to tell here). 

The inimitable Reginald Farrer wrote of one of these forms 
that it ‘‘is a slender grower, rising to a couple of feet at the 
most, and bearing one or two elongated gracious flowers, 
whose color is an indescribable mixture of fawn and brown, 
with the clearest, gentlest electric blue. I would go any 
lengths to grow this, but I never have.’’ Farrer referred to this 
plant as I. Korolkowii, but knowing both species, I can not 
conceive that he meant anything other than I. stolonifera, for 
the best variety of which, as it grows in my garden, his 
description is charmingly apt. This form, which I obtained 
before the war, I have never since been able to find anew, 
but the various plants received from as many sources as I 
could obtain them have at any rate given me some interesting 
if only less entrancing color variants. Fortunately, the first 
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has thriven all these years and steadily, if not too rapidly, 
yielded increase. It has not only a petalage all shot with 
brown and blue, in effect much like some forms of the beau- 
tiful Tiffany glass, but as a crowning touch there is a lovely 
soft blue beard. 

Another plant has more open reddish flowers with a whit- 
ish beard, and still another warm brown flowers with a 
yellow beard and little if any tone of blue. The last is close 
to the form illustrated by Dykes in ‘“The Genus Iris.’’ I have 
seen no form in which the flowers could properly be described 
as ‘‘slaty magenta.”’ All are rather easily grown with me in 
any warm well-drained situation where they can be left to 
go very dry in Summer (an annual lifting and storing 
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through the Summer in dry peat or sand with a pinch of 
naphthalene or tobacco dust to keep out the aphides serves 
very well). 

The nativity of stolonifera and its varieties is given as 
Bokhara and Turkestan. Dykes remarks that the color of 
the beard, which with me has always seemed perfectly con- 
stant within a given variety, may vary from yellow one 
year to blue the next, or again change to an intermediate 
mixture later on, a remarkable performance for an iris, it 
seems to me, if the observation can be confirmed. In his later 
“‘Handbook of Garden Irises’’ he seems, however, less certain 
of the point. 

Two lovely hybrids of this species with other regelias,. both 
raised by- Dykes, and denominated Korola and Turkoman, 
are in cultivation and are not difficult to manage under the 
conditions which suit stolonifera. 

—S. Stillman Berry. 
Redlands, Cal. 
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Trade Catalogue Collection 


INCE 1880 the library of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society has made a systematic collection of trade 
catalogues. The society’s general interests limit the collection 
to dealers in fruits, vegetables and ornamental plants (both 
woody and herbaceous) that will grow in this climate. There 
are now 17,169 items from 2,327 firms. Twenty-seven 
countries are represented. Since the centers of horticultural 
activity have for many years been in Belgium, the British 
Isles, France, Germany, Holland and the United States, these 
countries make up the bulk of the sets. 
The chronological distribution of the file is as follows: 


Foreign U.S. Total 


Sets with earliest item ............ before 1800 4 1 5 

ee fy rt United ihre ores 1800-1849 24 52 76 
ecsanaidedcaraeenaeae 1850-1899 463 937 1400 
pealeree-atteataeeee 1900-1928 228 618 846 


719 1608 2327 


The file has a triple appeal, as a collectors’ collection, a 
students’ collection, and a buyers’ collection. As a collectors’ 
collection, it naturally focuses interest upon rarities such as 
the five eighteenth century items. The one American in the 
group is only a reproduction, evidently of an advertisement 
in a paper. It is dated ‘‘Richmond, January 24, 1793” and 
states that ‘“‘Minton Collins most respectfully informs the 
ladies and gentlemen of Virginia, that he has just received 

. from London, a fresh assortment of the following seeds 
and flower roots, which he is now selling for ready money, 
at his seed and flower store (only) .. .’’ There follows a 
three-column list of seeds and roots of grasses, vegetables and 
flowers by name ‘100 other sorts too tedious to mention.” 

Of the European catalogues, the most interesting, as well 
as the oldest, is Robert Edmeades’ ‘“The gentleman and 
lady’s gardener; containing the modern method of cultivating 
the kitchen and flower-garden, with a general catalogue of 
seeds, plants, and roots, 1776.” As the title suggests, it is far 
more than a tradesman’s list. In fact, of its 136 pages, a full 
two thirds are given to cultural directions. Aside from its age, 
this book is in itself a curiosity, for it gives the name of each 
plant according to the Linnaean system. Since the Linnaean 
botany had been adopted in England only 16 years earlier, 
Edmeades was evidently a progressive person, with a patron- 
age drawn from the botanically informed. It would be 
interesting to know how near this catalogue comes to being 
the first of its kind. 

As a students’ collection the file provides source material 
in the history of plant introduction, and has proved its value 
many times in the use made of it by authors and research 
workers. We regard as one of our most important services 
our ability to provide an original description, a date of in- 
troduction, or a series of catalogues covering an interesting 
period in the career of a plant or a nursery. 
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Touring Freetown, Sierra Leone 


Dear Sir—The vegetation of Freetown, Sierra Leone, is 
tropical with hedges of yellow allamanda, pink lantanas, 
scarlet hibiscus and the jacaranda trees in bloom, while the 
violet convolvulus, making a tangle all over the roadsides, 
gives a charm to Freetown which neither Dakar in Senegal 
nor Las Palmas in Gran Canaria possesses. 

As we drove up among the hills to the English Club we 
passed thatched roofed frame houses showing that wood for 
building purposes was to be had in Sierra Leone. The chief 
exports indicated also that we were in the tropics: palm 
kernels, palm oil, kola nuts, ginger, cocoa, chillies, bennéseed, 
rice and piassava, a fibre from two varieties of palms which 
is used for brooms. 

The day we journeyed about was not uncomfortably hot 
but warm enough to make us envy the light attire of the 
divers who dove for pennies and shillings; one of them 
was dressed in a tall silk hat, seemingly impervious to the 
duckings it got, a white collar and necktie. 

As we landed we were met by bright boy scouts smartly 
dressed in short khaki trousers, green flannel or khaki shirts 
and scarlet or blue scarves. The pride they took in their badges 
and medals made us feel that England is wise in her colonial 
policy of putting these black boys into uniforms that they 
may begin when they are young to feel that they are part 
of the great English army which is to keep law and order in 
the land. 

Victoria Park made a pretty setting for the native dancers. 
Girls with slender, supple bodies were wearing skirts on 
which had been fastened rows of brass bells which jingled 
in the quick movements of the dance, and bright-colored silk 
turbans which fell off in the dance showing their elaborately 
dressed hair. All was color, life and animation in a beautiful 
setting of green trees. 

—M. R. Case. 
Southern Atlantic, 
February 2, 1929. 


Library Accessions in New York 


The following books have been added recently to the 
Library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 


The Agricultural index. Thirteenth annual cumulation, 1928, Edited 
by Florence A. Arnold and Hazel L. Lewis, New York: The H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1929. 

American Dahlia Society. Bulletin. 1919-1927. 

Dobbs, John Franklin. Proof-reading and Ags for seepociion in 
writing and printing. New York. ihe obbs, 1928 

Federated Garden Clubs, New York State. Yearbook. 1925-1928. 

—— Ellison. Pioneers of plant study. London: The Sheldon Press, 


Lounsberry, Alice. Gardens near the sea. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 1910. 

Morton, James. Chrysanthemum culture for America. New York: 
The Rural Publishing Co., 1891. 

Reynolds, Philip Keep. The banana. Its histo “7 puttietion  . place 
among staple foods. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 

Roberts, Edith A. and Rehmann, Elsa. American plants Ro , 

——. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. 
Spath, L Garten sport und spielplatze, Berlin: L. Spath, 1926. 
Triggs, H. Inigo. The art of garden design in Italy. London: Long- 


mans, Green and Co., 1 A very rare and beautiful book illus- 


trated by many photo aphic oe plans and sketches. 
Williams-Ellis, Amabel. How you began. A child’s introduction to 
biology. New York: Coward McCann, Inc., 1929. 


Early Blooming of Shrubs 


Because of the very early season, many shrubs are blooming 
far ahead of the usual dates. On April 8, forsythias were in 
full flower even in New England, crowding close on the heels: 
of the Cornelian cherry (Cornus mas) which had opened 
a few days before. On the same date Azalea mucronulata was. 
flowering in the Arnold Arboretum. This is, of course, an 
early azalea, but seldom blooms before the middle of April. 
The early magnolias burst their buds on Monday, April 8, 
and by the middle of the week were at the height of their 
beauty. 
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LEAVES FROM A PLANT HUNTER’S NOTEBOOK 








No. 5— AZALEA SCHLIPPENBACHII 


O soldiers and sailors we owe the discovery of 
many a plant, and not a few of the finest orna- 
ments of our gardens have come to us through these 
agencies. The subject of this note, for example, was 
discovered by Baron Alexander von Schlippenbach, a 
naval officer on the Russian warship “‘Pallas,’’ who, 
under Admiral Putiatin’s direction, surveyed the coast 
of Korea in 1854. This happened about the time 
Commodore M. C. Perry of the United States Navy 
was on an expedition to Japan, which culminated in the 
signing of a treaty. The Russian Admiral on the heels 
of Commodore Perry concluded a similar treaty in favor 
of Russia and in a few years Japan was opened to foreign 
intercourse and the treasures of her gardens and moun- 
tainsides became available for western gardens. 

The worthy Baron collected herbarium specimens of 
this fine azalea, which was named for him, and material 
of a bramble; but these are his only claims to fame in 
the botanical world. Nothing more was heard of this 
azalea until 1893 when James H. Veitch saw it growing 
in a garden in Japan and sent it to England. In 1905 
Mr. J. G. Jack of the Arnold Arboretum collected seeds 
in Korea which led to its introduction into the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

The azalea is a common plant on the mountainsides 
and in open woods over a great part of Korea. It also 
occurs on the shores of Possiet Bay in Manchuria and 
on a couple of isolated mountains in Japan. It is one of 
the most important members of the very delightful 
group of plants we call azaleas. Sturdy of habit with 


The Early Flowering Azalea Schlippenbachii 


relatively stout, ascending, spreading shoots, it grows 
from five to fifteen feet tall. In the open its habit is 
compact but under the shade of trees it is lax. The 
leaves are deciduous, thin, clustered in whorls of five 
at the end of the branches, more or less obovate in shape, 
some two to four inches long, and from one to three 
inches wide. They are often suffused with reddish purple 
when young and before they fall in the autumn they 
change to yellow and orange. The flowers are fragrant, 
of the purest pink and are borne three or six together in 
a cluster at the end of the shoots. Each flower is from 
two and a half to three and a quarter inches in diameter, 
spreading and flattened. A plant of exquisite beauty, 
no other azalea with pink blossoms has so large a 
flower. 

This Azalea is perfectly hardy in New England and 
when properly established flowers freely in late April 
and early May. [he experience of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum is that it does not transplant well in the Springtime 
and especially when young. The best plan is to grow the 
plants along in pots and plant them out in September. 
The reason why it moves badly in the Springtime is 
that being a northern plant it starts into growth very 
early and the young shoots are apt to get scorched by 
the sun or killed by late frosts. 

Being a boreal plant, this azalea, like many others, is 
much more at home in New England than it is in the 
gardens of the British Isles. To show the great difference 
in the behavior of this azalea here and in the gardens of 
the British Isles I quote from Mr. Bean’s ‘“Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles’ (II. p. 378), “So 
far as Winter frost is concerned it is apparently quite 
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hardy, but I consider it a hopeless subject except in warm or 
elevated districts, where Spring frosts do little harm, or where 
artificial protection until May can be given.” 

Arnold Arboretum. —Ernest H. Wilson. 


Two Satisfactory Thalictrums 


HE common meadowrue has several close relatives in vari- 

ous parts of the world. One of the most interesting is 
called Thalictrum glaucum, a species with blue-gray foliage 
and fragrant yellow flowers borne on stems three feet tall. 
Then there is Thalictrum dipterocarpum, a Chinese rue with 
rose colored flowers, which makes a good garden perennial, 
but is especially useful as a cut flower, as the small blossoms 
combine well with most other garden blooms. 


Forcing the Regal Lily 


HE accompanying illustration shows a regal lily grown 

from a medium size bulb which was lifted from the gar- 
den the last of October, 1928, and was put in sand and stored 
in the cold cellar. January 1, 1929, I potted the bulbs, using 
leaf mold, garden soil and a little bone meal mixed together, 
and then brought the pot into the house and placed it in the 
pantry window, where it had a southern exposure. 

In three weeks it had broken through the soil, and the 
stalk grew very rapidly until it attained a height of about 
two feet. The flower bud was now showing, and my object 
was to have it in bloom for Easter Sunday. Three days ahead 
of time it opened in all its regal splendor, and lasted one week. 

—Peter Robertson. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Regal Lily Forced in a Pantry 
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Hardy Ferns for Spring Planting 


DIANTUM pedatum is one of the most graceful ferns 

for use in moist shady places where other plants will 

not grow well. Like many other ferns, maidenhair has no 

special soil requirements, a circumneutral soil such as garden 

loam made light with leaf mold or peat moss being ideal. 

Besides, mature fronds of this kind make the very best green- 
ery for Summer cut flower arrangements. 

The clean, bright green fronds of Aspidium acrostichoides 
or Christmas fern would make a bright spot along the wood- 
land path, and the fern’s natural association with hepaticas, 
blood roots and trilliums suggests using it in the rock garden. 
Several other aspidiums grow well if the crowns are set 
slightly above the surface. Among these is A. cristatum, the 
crested wood fern, which prefers rather wet places, where it 
attains a height of one foot. Another is the evergreen wood 
fern, A. marginale, which is best adapted to ground cover 
work because of its stiff appearance. Good drainage and rich 
soil are required by the spinulose wood fern, and in a shady 
spot the plants make a fine evergreen ground cover. 

One of the easiest ferns to grow is Asplenium Filix-femina 
or lady fern, because it is not particular as to soil or sunlight, 
growing naturally in almost any place provided there is plenty 
of moisture. This and A. thelypteroides (silver spleenwort) 
make large specimens two feet or so in height, although the 
latter requires a moist shady spot. Other ferns preferring moist 
shady places are Phegopteris hexagonoptera and Woodwardia 
virginica. 

Several ferns do well even in dry soils with shade. Two of 
these are Aspidium acrostichoides and A. marginale mentioned 
above. Another is the hay-scented fern, Dicksonia punctilo- 
bula, which is as free-growing as the lady fern. Still another 
that is well-known is the interrupted fern, Osmunda Clay- 
toniana. 

Early planting is advisable for all ferns, and plants from a 
nursery are more likely to thrive than those dug in the woods. 


Starting Regal Lily Seed 


LTHOUGH regal lily seeds can be sown in the open 
ground in May with good results, the best practice in 
New England is to sow them in frames. Prepare the soil well, 
incorporating plenty of leaf-mold as well as old manure and 
sand. After raking the surface soil smooth, broadcast the 
seed and water them well. Next apply a fine covering of sand 
and peat moss followed by another watering. The frames 
are then ready to be covered with well-shaded sash and little 
attention will be needed for the rest of the season other than 
occasional watering and weeding and possibly a light dusting 
of peat moss to conserve moisture. When the seedlings have 
been growing a month, remove the sash and during August, 
water carefully to prevent leaf-spot. 


Propagating the Madonna Lily 


N our plantings we propagate Madonna lilies from bulb 
scales as this lily bears very little seed. ‘The scales are re- 
moved from the bulbs in May or June and planted in per- 
fectly dry sand three inches deep. A bulblet forms on each 
scale and these attain blooming size in about two years. The 
Madonna lily is also readily propagated from the blooming 
spikes which may be pulled from the bulbs during the bloom- 
ing season and heeled in in dry sand. In about eight weeks a 
number of small bulbs form on each spike, and when these 
begin to make roots they should be removed and replanted. 
No moisture is required in the soil with either scale or spikes. 
In fact moisture is likely to rot the scales or spikes before 
the bulblets form. 
—Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 
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GARDEN CLUB EXHIBITS 





ct AGES BE: 


First Prize Entry in the Competition for Garden Detail at Detroit, Made by the Garden Club of Midland 
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Courtyard Garden of the Worcester Garden Club at the Exhibition in Boston 
Exhibit of the Noanett Garden Club Which Received the Jere Downs Cup in Boston 
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The Old-Fashioned Garden of the Milton Garden Club Awarded a Centennial Gold Medal 
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depends upon the condition of 
the garden soil. 


UNSHINE or rain; good plants, good seeds, 
G fertilizers, and all your work, will not 
Yee produce satisfactory results if your soil 

Ai is not chemically and physically right. 


What is the right soil condition? 
SOIL condition is its physical texture— the size 
prog and arrangement of its particles. The right soil 
UMess;,. Condition is a “fine” soil with large internal surface 
dees area, highly absorbent in character — as we have so 
“NY often said, somewhat like billions and billions of tiny 
sponges;for moisture is of the utmost importance in 
soil fertility ahd the ability ofa soil to hold moisture, 
without puddling is one indication of good soil con- 
dition, Sandy soil is “fine” but needs body. Clay soil 
&s __ needs breaking up. Even the best garden loam does 
not remain in good condition permanently, last yearg 
growing efforts having depleted it so that it needs 
re-conditioning this spring before you plant. 


PEAT MOSS 


the soil conditioner 

G P M peat moss not only corrects soil conditions 
where there is too much sand or clay, but it maintains 
physical fitness in every kind of garden soil. You see 
GPM peat moss is a virgin, humus-forming soil — 
partially decomposed vegetation—Sphagnum moss 
peat in composition—and brings to your soil those 
billions of tiny sponges so necessary to bring it up to a 
‘ state of physical fitness that will enable you to grow 
—— 
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C flowers or vegetables—in the profusion of 4g blooms 
\w_) you desire. 




















Send for booklet P 


treating the subject of gardening from the viewpoint of soil 
conditioning, as well as outlining the uses of G P M as a 
ulch for evergreens, shrubs, lawns, etc. 
Use it in seedling soil, transplanting, plant- 
ing, and propagating. Free sample sent 
with booklet, but better still get the small 
~ trial bale containing liberal quantity for 

testing at $1.50 post paid. 
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29-P Burling Slip 
New York, N.Y. 


Peat Moss Watercell, 
makes all plants grow well 
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Long Season Hybrid Perpetual Roses 


DAt hybrid perpetual roses have only one blooming 
period a year with possibly a few scattered blooms pro- 
duced late in the season. Yet, some varieties, such as Frau Karl 
Druschki, bloom almost continuously throughout Summer. 
In this class is Ruhm von Steinfurth, a vigorous kind with 
glossy foliage, which does particularly well in Autumn. The 
buds are very large and pointed, opening to full, bright red, 
fragrant flowers. This excellent rose deserves wider acquaint- 
ance. 

Mme. Albert Barbier, which has full, cupped flowers col- 
ored fawn-yellow fading to white, and tinted pink in the 
center, also blooms over a long period. Growth is not particu- 
larly vigorous, but the color is unusual in hybrid perpetuals 
and its blooming habit is admirable. 

Arrillaga, a new rose this year, is another hybrid perpetual 
to have a yellow tone in its flowers. The dominant color is 
bright pink with a light golden glow at the base of the petals. 
Its Frau Karl Druschki blood may account for the long stout 
stems, but the foliage is healthy and plants bloom well 
throughout Summer. 

Reverend George M. Schoener of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
produced Arrillaga as well as another new variety, Pittsburgh. 
Plants of this kind grow as high as five and six feet, but after 
June flowers are scarce. Frau Karl Druschki blood is also ap- 
parent in this rose. The buds are very large, colored light 
flesh-pink with yellow at the base of the petals. The globular 
flowers have only a little fragrance. The hybrid perpetuals are 
much more vigorous in growth than the hybrid teas and 
therefore need more room. They are especially hardy and are 
particularly easy to handle. 


New Dianthus Varieties 


Because of the delicious fragrance of many varieties, the 
dianthus family is deservedly popular. When Allwood crossed 
the hardy, double Dianthus plumarius with the greenhouse 
carnation, Dianthus caryophyllus, his work was hailed with 
delight by lovers of hardy pinks, as the carophyllus blood 
promised a longer blooming period. Unfortunately, Dianthus 
Allwoodii, as these hybrids were called, has proven really 
good for only one year. Alexander Cumming went back to 
the free-blooming plumarius family and crossed the Allwoods 
with D. plumarius ‘Rose of May,’’ producing a free-blooming 
and very double pink of better growing habit, which, during 
the first blooming period does not give any split blooms. 

By cutting back after the first blooming period the plants 
are easily controlled, and free later blooming is assured. Bristol 
Purity, pure white; Bristol Jewel, white with deep pink eye; 
and Bristol Maid, pink, are three varieties I like very much. 

Bristol Maid is the largest, a soft rose pink in color, and 
has most delicious fragrance. Bristol Jewel is the most prolific. 
My plants bloom continuously from early summer until 


stopped by frost. 


Meshanticut Park, R. I. —R. Marion Hatton. 


Growing Peppermint From Roots 


ing to devote a corner of my garden to herbs and I wish to 
sium pomaacen Bag Will you please tell me the best way to grow it? 


i lanting may be done as soon as the soil is warm 
ag eon of seine te past. Peppermint roots should be 
spaced a few inches apart in trenches five or six inches deep 
with three feet between rows. Level the trench and in a few 
weeks—just as the shoots appear—rake the surface soil to 
prevent its caking, especially if the land is black sand or muck 
in which peppermint thrives. As the season advances, culti- 
vate thoroughly and keep the plants free from weeds. In a 
year or two, the plants will spread to make a solid bed. A 
standard commercial fertilizer may be used on peppermint 
and lime should be added if the soil is acid. The best time 
to harvest the crop is when the plants are in flower. 
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The Right Way to Plant Trees* 


REES which have become dried out through accident or 

delay in transit may often be revived by burying com- 
pletely in moist soil for several days. With this exception 
planting should be done as soon as possible after the trees are 
received from the nursery. If planting be delayed until the 
trees have begun to leaf out very poor growth is likely to 
result. 

Great care should be taken to protect the roots from the 
drying action of wind and sun. Where large numbers of trees 
are being set out they may well be drawn about in a tub of 
water on a stone boat. Small quantities used in replanting 
may be conveniently carried from place to place wrapped in 
damp sacks. Where dry weather prevails during the Spring 
months it is advisable to dig the holes just ahead of planting 
time. The hole should be wide enough so that the roots may 
be spread out without bending, and deep enough to permit 
setting the tree an inch or two deeper than it stood in the 
nursery. 

The most vital point in the actual operation of planting is 
to make sure that the soil is brought in close contact with the 
main scaffold roots, for it is from the ends and surface of these 
that the new root system commonly develops. The small fibre 
roots are usually dead by the time the tree reaches the planter 
and it is often advisable to remove them as they make it diffi- 


cult to secure that close contact between main roots and soil 
which is the secret of success in tree planting. Good moist sur- 
face soil should be placed in the hole first and worked among 
the roots in such a way as to give these a natural downward 
and outward trend. If the soil is very dry it is a good plan to 
pour two or three buckets of water into the hole when it is 
about half filled with earth. When water is used it should be 
applied plentifully in which case it helps to settle the soil 
closely about the roots. Best results have been secured, how- 
ever, when the soil carries sufficient natural moisture to make 
the use of additional water unnecessary. Under these condi- 
tions close contact of roots and soil may be secured by vigor- 
ous tramping with the feet throughout the operation of filling 
the hole, an inch or two of loose soil being left on the surface 
to check evaporation. With the soil in good friable condition 
it is practically impossible to tramp it too tight. In fact when 
a good tree dies it is usually because the soil has been filled in 
too loosely thus permitting dry air spaces to develop about 
the roots. 

Another cause of death in newly planted trees is lack of 
proper care during the first growing season. When planting is 
completed the top of the tree should be pruned to conform 
with the reduced root system. Experiments indicate that it is 
neither necessary nor advisable to use manure or fertilizers 
at planting time. Where a young tree is being replanted in a 
hole from which an old one has been removed, however, a 
handful of bone meal well mixed with the soil may not be 
amiss. On no account should manure or quick-acting fer- 
tilizers like nitrate of soda be permitted to come in contact 
with the tree roots. 

Young trees should be protected from rodent injury. This 
is particularly important where mulching and cover cropping 
are practiced. Under such conditions newly set trees have fre- 
quently been girdled by mice even during the Summer months. 
Tree protectors made of woven metal lath have proved very 
effective and durable. A less expensive type is made of veneer 
wood, while strips of building paper will serve the purpose 
if renewed at frequent intervals. . 

When strong, healthy trees are planted firmly and given 
good care the percentage of loss is very small. 





*From a Bulletin of the Dominion Experimental Station at Summerland, B. C. 
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W eeping beech on estate of 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J. 


Its the 
scientists way 


It is a source of mutual satisfaction that Bartlett clients 
continue to entrust their trees to us year after year. 
Trees are more than casual possessions. They are price- 
less assets of beauty and value, and those who fully 
appreciate their worth are particular that their trees 
shall have the full benefit of scientific protection, feed- 
ing and care. 


That is why they turn to Bartlett and return year after 
year. For with Bartlett they know that each step in 
diagnosis and procedure is guided by definite knowl- 
edge based on scientific research. When you engage 
Bartlett to care for your trees you get the combined 
experience and knowledge of a group of tree scientists 
who direct the famous Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories; such outstanding figures as Dr. William H. 
Rankin, chief pathologist, Dr. E. P. Felt, director and 
chief entomologist, and Dr. Carl Deuber, chief physiolo- 
gist. Yet Bartlett charges are no higher. 


No wonder those who are critical of results are turning 
more and more to the Bartlett way. Write for our new 
booklet, “The Economy of Science.” For consultation 
address branch office nearest you, or Stamford, Conn. 


Jhe FE A,BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia Charlotte, N. OC. 
Chicago Orange, N. J. 
Boston White Plains 
Albany, N. Y. Westbury, L. I. 
Danbury, Conn. Wilmington, Del. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cleveland, O. 













































Farr’s Weiser Park Strain 
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Hybrid Delphiniums 


Great spires of bloom, 4 to 5 
feet tall, invite the admiration of 
every garden visitor. Weiser 
Park Hybrids are a greatly im- 
proved strain, produced by cross- 
ing the well-known Farr Gold 
Medal Hybrids and selected Eng- 
lish Seedlings. Plants bloom 
from May to September; flow- 
ers both single and double; 
mixed colors, blue and pink 
shades. 


50 cts. each; 5 or more 40 cts. 
each; 25 or more 35 cts. each 


Arctic Daisies (Chrysanthemum 
arcticum). One of the best fall 
blooming plants; useful in borders, 
edging, or rockeries. 12 to 15 
inches in height, with white flowers 
shading to pink. Three for $1; 
5 or more 25 cts. each; 25 or more 
20 cts. each. 


Better Plants, by Farr 


our catalogue for 1929 is ready. | 


If you have not received a copy 
please advise us. 





FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 134, Weiser Park, Penna. 





















Ask for 
Catalogue 





ROSES -- Spring Planting 





Visit 
Nursery 


ROSES by Bobbink & Atkins, our book of Roses, is replete with varie- 


ties up-to-date. 


have many novelties of distinct merit, described and in color. 
than a score for the first time, including Arrillaga (B. @ A. 


ture more 


In addition to nearly a thousand accepted varieties, we 


We fea- 


1929), Pittsburgh (B. & A. 1929), Barbara Robinson, Mrs. C. W. 
Edwards, Hortulanus Budde, and other new Roses of equal value. A 
large collection of Standard or Tree Roses is also listed. A copy will 
be mailed on request to those who intend to plant Roses. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
HYBRID HEUCHERAS, including new varieties. 
agg ie > t pink flowers, 2 feet high. 
oft flesh pink, extra fine. 1 foo’ 


be ory Fay A 
Sanglan' 


t. Fiery re 


k. Stems } to 1% foot tall. 
1 to 1% feet. 


Saternale. Deep wine red, ansheat of all. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES, including 
. Oolor like the wood. Grosfurst. A real red. 


Mahogany. 
E. A. Bowles. Shell pink. 


Perry’s White. Best pure white. 


Tulipa. Oup-shaped; orange-pink. 
Our catalogue of New and Old-Fashioned Flowers features Delphinium 


Ohrysanthemums, Marshmallows, Iris, Phlox, and rock a plants 
varie A table indicates flowering period, height and color. 


A bade Ww il 


be mailed to those who intend to plant perennials. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy 
evergzese Azaleas, Chinese Magno- 
lias, Ootoneasters, Japanese Maples, 
lue Spruce 
(grafted) Koster and Moerheimi 


Rhododendrona, 


varieties. 


Large-flowering Olematis, Ampelopsis, 
Bignonia, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace 
Vine, Ivies, Wisterias. These and 
many others are described in our 
special list. 


In your request for Catalogue it is important 
to state definitely what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Dwarf 
Alberta Spruce 


Picea glauca conica 




















One of the prettiest upright ever- 
greens you can imagine. The pic- 
ture shows its symmetrical growth, 3 
and gives a hint of the density. 
The needles are small, bright 
green in color, and unite in mak- 
ing a superb specimen for lawn 
or foundation groups. 
“Landscapes and Gardens,” 
our new catalogue for 1929, 
will give you details, sizes 
and prices of this rare ever- 
green. Roses for all plant- 
ing, hardy plants, are also 
presented. A copy will be 
mailed on request. 


Wyman’s 
Framingham 


Nurseries 
Box H 
FRAMINGHAM 


Massachusetts 
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“The World’s Most 


JANE COW Perfect Dahlia’’ 


Experts | have called this new variety ‘the World’s most Perfect 
Dahlia.” Customers have grown flowers up to 14 inches across. 
More prizes were won with this immense salmon-bronze beauty 
last season than with any other 1928 introduction. 

You, too, can grow big Dahlias. ‘A Dahlia Diary’’ 

tells how and offers a fine assortment to choose from. 


May we send you a free copy? 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS 


Originators of the famous Dahlia Jane Cowl 


BOX H CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Feeding the Garden 


| poems espions have always presented a complicated prob- 
lem to the average home-maker regardless of what he hap- 
pened to be growing in his garden, whether vegetables or 
flowers or fruit or all three. Even the question of what to use 
in making or renovating a lawn has presented difficulties to 
men and women with a limited knowledge of fertilizers and 
their effects. Not infrequently lawns and growing plants have 
been badly burned because a fertilizer too strong has been 
used or because a wrong method of applying it has been 
followed. 

With a growing appreciation of gardens, however, there 
were bound to be discoveries which would simplify the feed- 
ing of garden plants and of growing grass. It is no longer 
necessary to study involved directions for the use of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, and the like. Prepared fertilizers 
which can be applied with a minimum amount of effort and 
by those whose knowledge of garden matters is extremely 
limited, have now been developed and are changing the entire 
system by which gardens are handled. It is true, of course, 
that manure will still be used where it can be obtained. Well- 
rotted manure is an extremely valuable fertilizer because it 
not only provides plant food but also furnishes the humus 
without which plants cannot thrive. 


Humus is a decaying refuse which makes the soil loose 
and friable and offers a congenial home for the bacteria which 
are very efficient agents in the process of supplying plant food 
to the roots. Humus in some form is needed regardless of the 
fertilizers used. When prepared fertilizers in condensed form 
are resorted to, humus may be obtained by the use of compost 
material which is made by piling up all the waste from the 
garden and allowing it to decay, by rotted leaves in the form 
of leaf mold which can now be obtained in packages or bales 
or through the use of peat moss which also comes in bales 
and in smaller packages. Peat moss has proved particularly 
useful and is being applied to gardens and lawns in constantly 
increasing amounts. Undoubtedly bone meal, which has long 
been a favored fertilizer, will still be used in a generous 
measure, particularly for flower gardens; and unquestionably 
there will also be a demand for pulverized sheep manure or 
for pulverized poultry manure, both of which are dependable 
and easily applied, although somewhat objectionable because 
of their odor. 

In the scientific feeding of garden plants and of lawns, 
preparations like nitrophoska and floranid will be used in 
constantly increasing amounts because of their great con- 
venience and their surpassing value. These fertilizers may be 
applied dry or in liquid form, being sprinkled along the beds. 
This is a very economical method but, in all events, it is 
very important to apply water afterwards, using the sprinkler 
if possible in order to wash the fertilizers to the roots of the 
plants and escape any danger of burning the foliage. Of 
course if the fertilizers can be put on before a shower so much 
the better provided it has been raked into the soil. 


When these fertilizers are used in connection with peat 
moss the land can be greatly improved. Peat moss may be 
worked into the soil at planting time or used as a mulch. It is 
particularly valuable as a mulch around roses and other flow- 
ers, and around berry bushes, although it can also be applied 
to advantage in the vegetable garden. A free use of peat moss 
as a mulch will do much to obviate the necessity of constant 
hoeing and watering. It can also be worked into the soil when 
sweet peas and garden peas are being grown. 

The furrow should be made six or seven inches deep with 
a liberal supply of peat moss in the bottom and a little earth 
over it to supply a seed bed but the seeds should be four or 
five inches under the ground when it is covered. Single fur- 
rows may be used for the sweet peas but it is better to have 
a furrow the width of a spade for garden peas with the seeds 
scattered over it. A wide row gives better results than one 
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WILSON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


KEEP your plants, flowers and shrubs free 

from bugs . . . spray them frequently with 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the recognized 
standard insecticide that kills all the common 
flower and garden insects. Wilson's O. K. Plant 
Spray is highly effective yet clean, non-poisonous 
and easy to apply. Order a supply to-day! 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon$3.00 5 gallons$12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


- ws 





KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, pion 
4 Ke " . simply dilute with water and sp 1 gallon $2.0 
sf ae 8.00. And then there is Wilson's RHODY-LIFE, wonbertal 
80 t (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for 
Bhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and 
poe acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be ap oem ¥ any 
time of the year ... 100 pounds $5.00, er Sounds $45.0 
‘2, 000 pounds $85.00 





“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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The Charm of Slate Floors 
and Walks 


IMPLICITY, charm and quiet dignity are attributes of good taste 

and refinement and are easily discernible in the material things with 

which an individual is surrounded. Man can imitate but never 
equal the lavish charm and beauty which nature has so bounteously be- 
stowed on materials of her own production. 


How charming and delightful is the garden or terrace which is beauti- 
fied by walkways and paths of nature's slate with its distinctive texture 
and its inimitable coloring. For this purpose nature has provided us with 
a material which is serviceable and permanent and whose many soft 
colors can be employed to give the finishing touch to any decorative 
scheme and eliminate the possibility of a disagreeable formality, so often 
found in man-made products. 


In studying the beauty and dignity of the homes and buildings which 
past generations have added to our artistic heritage, architects have often 
found that natural slate floors, terraces and walks form an essential and 
integral feature of the general pleasing effect. By incorporating similar 
walkway surfaces in modern buildings, it is possible to embellish and 
dignify many structures which would otherwise have little appeal except 
that of utility. 


From a strictly practical standpoint slate is especially well adapted for 
all underfoot uses either indoors or out because its unusual strength re- 
sists hard usage. It does not expand or contract and will not bulge or 
crack from exposure to summer's suns or winter's winds. Once laid, 
slate requires little or no expenses for maintenance. Its first cost also is 
surprisingly low. 


Illustrated booklet giving specifications for laying will be sent to you free upon 
request. Prices depend upon quantities and delivery. Write us for full information 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Tel. Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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Old-Fashioned Plants 
in Standard Form 


A new method of growing well-known bedding plants in tree 
or “standard” form. The plants are trained (when small) to 
one straight stem several feet high, and are induced to form 
a thick, rounded top. The plants come to you perfectly shaped 
and ready to slip into place, producing immediately the de- 
sired effect. 


The four varieties here offered are of easy culture. They have 
been grown successfully by every gardener at sometime or 
other in his experience. In cool climates the plants must be 
lifted in autumn, stored over winter and reset in spring. If 
you are eager for a genuinely new thrill in gardening here is 
your opportunity. 
LANTANA. Gay gold and orange flowers, always bright as 
sunshine. l-yr. specimens, $6 each; 2-yr., $12 each; 3-yr., 
$18 each; 4-yr., $24 each. 
FUCHSIA. Very aceful flowers produced in cascades of 


variously colored bells. Strong, 1-yr. plants from 8-in. pots, 
8%-ft. stems, $6 each. 


HELIOTROPE. Fragrant, well-loved flowers of blue and 
lavender, with the genuine flavor of old-time gardens. Speci- 
mens with well-formed heads, from 7 and 8-in. pots, 3% to 
4 feet high, $5 each. 


HIBISCUS. Showy, brilliant flowers for tropical effects. Oon- 
stantly in bloom, 1l-yr. specimens, 3% to 4 feet high, $5 
each; 2-yr. specimens, 3% to 4 feet high, $10 each. 

Packing extra, at cost, in all cases 


Old Flowers Made New 


A dainty descriptive booklet of these four plants, showing 
each of them in natural color. The booklet is as unusual as 
are the plants themselves. A copy will be mailed to gar- 
deners interested in the unusual specimens displayed. 


WILLIAM M. HUNT & COMPANY 
115 West 45th Street New York City, N. Y. 
These standards are grown especially for us on the estate of 


E. T. Bedford, Esq., Greens Farms, Conn.; Mr. J. G. Brock, 
Supt. Interested visitors are invited to cal) to see this stock. 
































New Evergreens at Hicks Future Forests of Evergreens 
Hicks Nurseries have come to be synonymous with rare and Ready to Move at Your W or d 


unusual plants. From China, from Japan, and from the islands 
of the sea, we have brought together a host of plants that add EEDLING trees, a foot or more high, just right size for re- 








freshness and novelty to any planting. ; 
y YP 9 foresting work, to start a screen, or make a windbreak 


Meyer’s Juniper around garden, orchard, or buildings. All have been trans- 


A rare color combination—-steel-blue and red. Tree dwarf, fine for feather- planted one or more times, are well rooted and developed. 
ing down taller evergreens, or in front of tall evergreens at the end of a 
long vista. Each * means one transplanting 100 1,000 


. ’ Austrian Pine. 8 to 12 in. * bush 20.00 150.00 
bn ; Hicks New Yew pone | 10 to 13 in. « , *35.00 *300.00 
° : ce, i) in. 5.00 
Discovered in our nursery and introduced by us. This variety Scotch Pine. 12 to 18 in. ** 16.00 100.00 
is entirely hardy, stays green all winter, and with it the old Norway Spruce. 12 to 18 in. ** 20.00 145.00 
Yew Hedges of England may be reproduced. Dwarf habit, All Northern-grown stock; can be planted safely as late 
seldom over 6 feet high. ee ee SS ey 
Home L andscapes If you plan to re-forest vacant or cut-over land send for our special 
offers of evergreens for this purpose. A copy of Kelsey’s “Short 
Guide” to nursery products — evergreens, deciduous trees and 
shrubs — will be sent on request. 


HICKS NURSERIES KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Box E Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 50 Church Street New York City 








our 1929 catalogue features rare evergreens, shrubs and plants. A copy will 
be sent to customers without further notice, and to others on request. 
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which is narrow. Peat moss in the bottom of the rows holds 
the moisture and makes a fine feeding ground for the roots. 
If a small amount of plant food is mixed with the peat moss, 
the garden maker will get a growth of peas such as he has 
never known before. 

In many sections gardens need lime and this is likely to be 
especially true where peat moss is used freely or where pre- 
pared fertilizers in concentrated form are relied upon. Peat 
moss has a somewhat acid reaction and some garden makers 
hesitate to use it for fear it will make the garden soil acid. 
The fact is that the tendency in this direction is very slight 
and it can be offset entirely by the use of lime in some form. 
Nitrate of lime under the name of calcium nitrate is good 
because it also contains nitrogen and feeds the plants as well 
as correcting acidity. It must be kept in mind, though, that 
calcium nitrate and all forms of lime should not be used for 
rhododendrons, mountain laurel, and evergreens, which de- 
mand an acid soil. Peat moss can be used with perfect freedom 
on these plants without ever requiring lime. It is also true 
that many of the wild flowers and those being used in rock 
gardens require an acid soil. 

The question of how to determine whether a soil is acid 
or not has long puzzled amateurs, but can be determined now 
very readily by the use of soiltex, the material for which 
costs very little. There are various other soil tests and devices 
which are useful. 


Preparing Ground for Fall Bulbs 


LL narcissi, including daffodils and jonquils, should be 
planted as soon after August ends as possible. If the area 
to be planted with bulbs is to one side, and the planting is to 
be sufficiently large, a poor soil can be well-manured in the 
Spring, and immediately sown with mustard, rape, or rye. 
This green manure must be turned under at the proper time, 
lime applied in many instances, and thus the land be made 
very fit for bulbs by the end of Summer. The liberal applica- 
tion of humus to sandy and gravelly soils will not only 
foster moisture containing, but lessen the excessively hot tem- 
perature to which an unaided sand or gravel rises. 

Early preparation is decidedly advisable, for fresh manure 
must never be used when the bulbs are set, and old manure 
must be far spent. Gardeners who have cucumbers, melons, 
and mushrooms are fortunate, for the spent compost from 
these beds is admirable to improve the bulb soil. Bulb beds 
must be dug at least nine inches deep, and 12 inches is far 
better. Five pounds of bone meal to every 100 square feet 
will provide feeding material for the roots. 


Fertilizers for Peas 


Profitable increases in yields of peas usually follow applica- 
tions of superphosphate or of a mixed fertilizer high in phos- 
phorus. Peas do not respond to fertilizer applications as 
readily as do some other crops, but repeated tests have shown 
that decided benefits generally follow the use of phosphorus 
fertilizers. Peas are very sensitive to injury from direct con- 
tact with fertilizers and it is well to make the fertilizer appli- 
cation as a separate operation just before seeding. The fertil- 
izer may be drilled in or broadcast after the field has been 
prepared for seeding. The amount of injury caused by drilling 
in fertilizer with the pea seed is somewhat dependent upon 
the weather at the time the seeds are sprouting. In a dry season 
the injury will be much more severe than when there is an 
abundance of rain at the time the seeds are germinating. 

Similar tests with stringless beans have shown that beans 
are also very easily injured by direct contact with fertilizers, 
and that the injury may be so severe as to reduce yields very 
materially. Beans respond to fertilizer applications much more 
readily than do peas, providing the fertilizers are applied in a 
separate operation before the beans are sown. 
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"Aw IMPORTANT ANNOUNG 


“ROSE LOVERS% 


The Dreer “Gold Medal Dozen” 


will bring your garden right upto date 
* 


Such rapid advances have recently been made in Hybrid- 
tea Roses that you should certainly have some, if not all, 
of the beautiful new varieties in our Gold Medal Dozen. 
Brief descriptions cannot do these superb blooms justice, 
so we refer you to our 1929 Garden Book for complete 
descriptions. Following are the celebrated Roses in this 
collection: 

Dame Edith Helen 

Lady Margaret Stewart 

Mrs. A. R. Barraclough 

Rev. F. Page Roberts 

John Russell 

Margaret McGredy 


ca 


Foe FS 
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Mrs. Henry Bowles 
Frank Reader 

Lady Florence Strenge 
Sir David Davis 

Ville de Paris 
Wilhelm Kordes 


Strong two-year-old plants of above Roses at $1.50 and 
$2 each, according to the variety; or the set of twelve 
(amounting at single rates to $19.50) for $15. 


DREER’S 1929 Garden Book lists everything worth while in Seeds, 


‘ : Plants and Bulbs, with cultural advice 
by experts and a host of illustrations. A copy free if you mention Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER, 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Of absorbing interest and great practical value, is 
this distinguished book on The Landscape Art, 
fully illustrated by many fine photographs, sketches 
and detailed drawings. _ 

An edition of five thousand complimentary copies 
will be distributed to residents of New England, 
who contemplate the development of their prop- 
erties, and to others outside this zone at $1.00 per 
copy. 

Address inquiries to: 





82 PLEASANT STREET, FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
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Important Announcement 


We desire to call attention to our 


TULIP GARDEN 


located at our Elm St., Dedham, Mass., Nursery. In this garden 
will be displayed more than twenty thousand Tulips consisting of 
three hundred distinct varieties of Darwins, Late Singles, Rem- 
brandts, Breeders, Triumphs, Bizzares and Bybloemens, many 
varieties having never been previously displayed in this country. 


Our garden will furnish an opportunity for those who are inter- 
ested in the cultivation of Tulips to obtain exact information as to 
the merits of the various varieties and aid in the future planning 
of their bulb gardens. 


Notices will be sent out as the bulbs are blooming to anyone 
making application as below: 


“Notify me when the bulbs are blooming in the Tulip Garden at 
your Elm Street, Dedham, Mass. Nursery. 


Signed 
Address 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 








VISITING ENGLISH GARDENS 
MRS. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS 
will take small groups of people to visit English Gardens 
during June, July and August. 


Trips occupying one day or more may be arranged for by addressing 
Mrs. Perkins at Hotel Ludlow, Boston, until May 1; after that date, 
Care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London S. W., England. 








NOW IS THE TIME 


To plan for your garden 


Our catalog will tell you about many 
INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 
Sundays 








THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE 
DESIGN OF GARDENS, ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 

Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
71 Highland Road, Brookline 
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Complete line Bird Houses and FREE with 
DER 





Bird Feeders. Decorative Garden 
Pottery, Bird Baths, Gaz- FEE 
ing Globes, Vases, Oil 
Jars and Weather Vanes. 
Send 
for 
Litera- 
ture 


2-in-1 Feeder and Wren House 
Automatic feed hoppers. $2.50 
postpaid. Bird Bath: Green 
and white, 27” high, $8.00. 
Gray Stone finish, 32” high, 
$10.75. All prices F.O.B. 


Flower Bulb 
Specialist 











CONT Ask your dealer or write 
RODEAICE FANE, Jee rede 
Box 469 Springfield, onio || Concord, Massachusetts 


Send for My Descriptive Catalog 


JELLE ROOS 
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Small Fruits for the Home Garden 


iy gammeenagedeyl blackberries are far superior to the wild 
ones in size, flavor and juiciness, and therefore deserve a 
small corner of the home garden. It is true that they spread 
rapidly unless suckers are continually pulled out; and further- 
more, they may spread to the neighbor’s garden, much to his 
consternation, but this may be remedied by not using black- 
berries for hedge plants. 

When setting out new plants this Spring, allow at least 
six feet between the rows and three feet between plants. Avoid 
using a soil which dries out in late Summer, for it is during 
this season that the bushes need plenty of moisture to ripen 
large juicy berries. If established plantings have not been 
pruned, this work should be done before new growth has 
started. Cut out all old canes which fruited last year, thin the 
planting of weak canes and top back the side branches of new 
canes one-half, cutting away all winterkilled tips. 

Eldorado is one of the best blackberry varieties because of 
its hardiness, productiveness and freedom from disease. The 
berries are excellent in quality and size while the fruit ripens 
a little earlier than that of most other kinds. Alfred is one of 
the newer introductions, bearing large berries which lack the 
core so prominent in some varieties. This kind is very produc- 
tive as the canes branch well and the berries are often over 
one and one-half inches long. 

Black raspberries do not spread from the roots, so that if 
plants are set three feet apart in the row with six feet between 
rows and the bushes are properly thinned and the canes 
shortened in early Spring, there should be no trouble in har- 
vesting the crop. Wire supports run between posts on either 
side of the row will help to keep the canes off the ground. 
Newly set plants should be cut back to within a few inches 
of the ground so that no fruit will be borne the first year. 
Weeds must never be allowed to grow among raspberries. 

Although red raspberries are generally preferred as a dessert 
fruit, black caps make excellent jams.-One of the best varieties 
to grow is Plum Farmer, a hardy vigorous kind which bears 
heavily. Dundee is a new kind of merit although the fruit is 
not very firm. 

A long season of fruiting in red raspberries may be pro- 
vided for now by pruning part of the row lightly, merely 
shortening straggly canes, while the rest of the row may be 
cut back hard, thus forcing the bushes to make new growth 
which will bear in Autumn. Of course, plants set out this 
Spring should not be allowed to fruit and this is best pre- 
vented by cutting the old canes to the ground so that the new 
growth will come from the crown. Diseased canes should be 
cut back to the roots. 

The most important factor in choosing new varieties is to 
get those which are resistant to disease. Accordingly, the 
variety Latham is highly desirable because it does not readily 
contract mosaic and other raspberry diseases. The flavor of the 
large, bright red berries is good, but probably not superior to 
that of the old standard sort, Cuthbert. Lloyd George is 
claimed to be one of the best red kinds ever grown. Plants are 
very productive, hardy and healthy and begin to bear very 
soon after the variety June, continuing to fruit heavily for a 
long time. Stocks of this variety, however, will not be avail- 
able until the coming Fall, when they may be obtained from 
the New York Fruit Testing Association at Geneva. It might 
be well to note that many new varieties of fruits are offered by 
this organization. A few so-called everbearing varieties, such 
as St. Regis and Katherine, are grown. Berries ripen on the 
current year’s growth in early Autumn and the same canes 
bear again the following Summer. Usually the fruit is smaller 
but of good quality. 

Purple cane raspberries do not sucker at the roots, the fruit 
ripens later and the canes are strong growing. Columbian is 
the standard variety in most sections. Brant is the best new 
purple variety. The plants are highly resistant to disease and 
the large berries are of good quality. Webster is another good 
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new kind, although it is not as vigorous as Brant. The color 
is against them for table fruit, but they are especially good for 
canning. 

Gooseberries make a good dessert fruit when they are fully 
ripe, but most persons prefer to use them in jams. Poorman is 
one of the best red kinds and is robust and very productive. 
Plants of this kind do not do well in sandy soil. The fruit of 
Fredonia, a new variety, is large and of excellent quality and 
can be used from the time the berries are the size of peas until 
full grown. Currant varieties which do well are Fay, Perfec- 
tion and Wilder of the red kinds. White Imperial is considered 
the best of the white varieties. 

Dewberries require a rich soil and frequent cultivation to 
produce the best berries. Plants are often hard to manage be- 
cause the trailing canes must either be tied to stakes or twined 
on wire trellises. Yet dewberries are delicious and refreshing. 
Lucretia is practically the only variety of importance. 

A true novelty fruit is called the huckleberry-blackberry or 
Hungarian dewberry. According to the introducers, the berries 
have both the color and flavor of our native huckleberry or 
blueberry while the manner of growth and shape of the berry 
resembles both the blackberry and dewberry. The plants are 
apparently hardy and assume the trailing habit. 

Another berry in the novelty class is the Young dewberry, 
or Youngberry as it is commonly called, which is a cross be- 
tween the dewberry and the loganberry. While this new fruit 
has a wide range and adapts itself to many soils, it is ques- 
tionable whether it can be grown beyond the range of the 
loganberry, which for safety is not beyond the fortieth paral- 
lel unless the plants are grown in a sheltered place. This fruit 
has been grown commercially with considerable success. 


An Early Flowering Crocus 


Spon lovely little Crocus Tommasinianus is worthy of a 
place in every garden and is especially suitable for planting 
in the rock garden. It is a true harbinger of Spring and the 
first blooms expanded with me this year on St. Patrick’s 
Day. Flowers of this kind are from one to one and one-half 
inches in length with petals approximately three-eighths of 
an inch broad. They are pale reddish purple deepening in 
color towards the tips and possess a satin-like sheen. The 
throat of the flower is quite glabrous and in this respect it is 
distinguished from the common C. vernus. 

The foliage of this interesting crocus appears with the 
flowers. Leaves are only a little over one-sixteenth of an inch 
broad and glabrous green with a distinct white stripe running 
down the center of each. 

Crocus Tommasinianus is a native of Dalmatia and Serbia. 
Corms may be procured from dealers in the Fall. They are 
small and globular in shape and should not be planted deeply. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Asparagus Roots for the Garden 


HE type of asparagus root is more important than the 

variety as far as yield is concerned, although the rust 
resistant varieties such as Martha and Mary Washington may 
save some heartaches if rust makes its appearance. Roots which 
have many large buds loosely distributed over the crowns are 
highly desirable. Of course, if roots are crowded in the nurs- 
ery, they do not have the space to develop to their maximum 
hereditary potentialities and proper selection is difficult. Yet, 
only those one-year seedlings which are large and have two 
or more clusters of large buds on the crowns should be 
planted. One hundred of these will supply a family of five. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 


. Waltham, Mass. 
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Michell’s Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 


Flowers extra large; resemble Decorative Dahlias; 
the finest type of this popular flower ever introduced. 
Large 
Pkt. Pkt. 
Buttercup. Creamy yellow ...$.20 $.50 


Crimson Giant. Best red ..... -20 -50 
Dream. Lavender turning to 

SD A cdvngb0t.0 04s 000006 -20 -50 
Exquisite. Rose color ........ -20 -50 
Golden State. Orange yellow .. .20 -50 
Old Rose. Very attractive .... .20 -50 
Oriole. Eg, Ay and a eevee -20 -50 
Polar Bear. Pure white ...... 20 50 


Purple Prince. A, aa: : 20 = ‘60 

Scarlet Flame. Bright scarlet . .20 -50 

BOE GOES cc cccccccccocce 15 

Collection. One packet each above 
ten colors, 50 
Collection. One large packet each above 

ten colors, $4.0 

Our Oomplete General Oatalog for 1929, age | a complete list of everything 

for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 

When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE wakes: Phila., Pa. 

















SAXIFRAGA One of dozens of lovely rock plants 

MACN AN listed in our Special Folder 
30 NABI A “THE ROCK GARDEN” 
$2.20 per ten Your copy gladly sent free 
$18.00 per 100 on request. 


OUR 1929 COMPLETE CATALOGUE now ready lists SEVERAL 
NEW and OUTSTANDING SHRUBS and varieties of 
HARDY PERENNIALS. 

“TALISMAN,” the brilliant new ROSE is described in a SPECIAL 
FOLDER on “ROSES,” in full color. May we send your copies now? 


CAPE COD NURSERIES FLATT GAGE. 











HYBRID LILAC 


45 Varieties named Hybrid Lilacs. $1.00 to $5.00 each 


Immense panicles, many have flowers one inch across, in shades of Pink, Pale 
Blue, Rose, Red, White and Purple and they bloom freely on 18-24 inch stock. 


Each Three 


Condorset—double pale blue 18-24 $5.00 $13.50 
General Pershing—semi-double Lilac 18-24 2.00 5.00 
Jacques Calot—double red violet 18-24 2.50 7.00 
Mickel Buckner—Dwarf double pink 18-24 1.00 2.75 
President Loubet—double purplish red 18-24 3.00 8.00 
President Viger—double rose 18-24 2.00 5.00 
DELPHINIUM 


Wrexham Hollyhock flowered hybrids, double blues in all shades with mauve pink 
centers and spots, 7-foot flower spikes with 36-inch flower heads, coldframe or 
field grown, hardy and will bloom this summer. 
Strong plants, well packed each $.50 
Field grown plants each 1.00 
100 Seeds in Mixture $1.00 


Oatalog of Hardy Plants, Seeds, Peonies and Shrubs, Ready 


H. R. LAWRENCE Church Rd. ELMHURST, ILL. 


doz. $5.00 
doz. 10.00 











Destroy Weed Growth 
on Walks and Drives 


Sprinkle drives, walks, clay tennis courts, etc. with 
“Herbicide” solution. Weeds quickly die. Many times 
faster than hand weeding, and better. Reaches roots 
without disturbing ~~ Gallon makes enough solution 


to sprinkle 1,000 . + 
Ask your dealer. If he doesn’t handle “Herbicide” send 


us $2.00; we'll ship gallon can, express collect. Illustrated 
Folder free on request. 


READE MBG. CO., 205 Hoboken Ave., Jersey rand N. J. 


HERSICIDE 


"Ida BATEED EXTERMINATOR NP Yreys 
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Flowers 
Vegetables 
Lawns 
Shrubs 
Trees 

Pot Plants 
Window Boxes 
the ideal food 
for all grow- 
ing things in 
house, garden 
or greenhouse 


FLORANID 


46% Nitrogen 


concentrated and lasting plant 
pM sages + von clean, water solu- 
ble, economical—pleasant and easy- 
to-handle. One pound equals in 
fertilizing value 35 lbs. best sheep 
manure or 90 lbs. grade A horse 
manure. One pound is enough for 
1000 square feet of lawn or garden. 
Try it. Once used you'll need no 
urging to keep it on hand for mak- 
ing things grow and bloom pro- 
fusely. Sold in convenient sized 
packages by Florists, Seedsmen, 


Hardware and Drug Stores. Also . 


sold in ton lots—143 Ib bags. Look 
for SNP shield trade mark. 


Instructive literature free 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corporation 
Garden Department 
285-E Madison Ave. New York 












rT: 4Z>'Up 














HORTICULTURE 


| Planting of Gladiolus Corms 


1 geicciogertess corms may be planted as soon as the soil is 
warm. Long experience has shown that nothing is 
gained by beginning to plant while the soil remains cold, 
because little or no growth is made. In some instances it is 
worth while digging trenches and allowing them to remain 
open for a day or two in sunny weather before starting plant- 
ing operations. It is different with cormels. They can be 
planted just as soon as the ground can be worked and early 
planting is desirable. Some growers make a point of putting 
cormels into the ground a week or two in advance of their 
corms. They should be planted rather shallow and close 
together. 

There is no need to remove the husks when gladiolus corms 
are planted. They grow just as-well when this work is 
omitted. Either single or double rows may be made. If the 
flowers are being grown for a cutting good results are obtained 
by using double rows with at least 18 inches between them 
and with the bulbs two inches apart in the rows. Amateurs 
often make the mistake of planting their bulbs too far apart. 
Reasonably close planting is desirable. It is important to 
plant the corms right side up, which means with the point at 
the top. 

Some difference of opinion is found as to the correct depth 
but in ordinary soil four inches to the bottom of the corm 
seems to give satisfactory results. If the soil is very light, five 
inches may not be too much, and if, on the other hand, it is 
heavy, three inches may be sufficient. Some growers plant only 
two inches deep but there seems to be no good reason for 
this practice. 

Successive planting will keep up a continuous supply of 
flowers during Summer and Autumn but the same results can 
be obtained by planting corms of different sizes and varieties 
at the same time. It is well to have all the corms in the ground 
by the end of June. Oftentimes they do not keep well after the 
first of May and make poor spikes because of low vitality. 
It is always wise to choose a sunny open space for growing 
gladioli and especially a location where there will be no 
competition with tree roots. Thorough preparation of the 
soil so as to have it fine and mellow is, of course, important, 
and a small amount of commercial fertilizer may be applied 
at planting time if thoroughly worked into the soil. 


Another Report on Daphne 


Dear Sir—In your March 1 number, Page 93, is an article 
entitled “Daphne in Lime Soil.’’ When I read this I was 
surprised, as I took it for granted that Daphne mezereum was 
an acid soil plant. 

About 25 miles north of Ithaca, there is a natural growth 
of this plant which to me is very unusual. I have done a great 
deal of collecting in New England, Pennsylvania and New 
York and some in eastern Canada and Ohio, but have never 
seen this daphne in more than scattered growths. In this 
instance there is a valley a half mile long where it appears in 
large masses and small seedlings as thick as grass. It is mark- 
edly stronger under partial shade, but some of the oldest 
groups are in full sun and are from four to five feet high. In 
the valley it is almost a complete cover. When I read this 
article, I planned to get a soil test made. This was done the 
other day and the soil is distinctly acid. Now if the corre- 
spondent from Oregon is correct, the conclusion may follow 
that daphne is indifferent to acidity or alkalinity. In the East, 
it is safe to use it with rhododendron, laurel and azalea. To 
“fill’’ with it through rhododendrons works well, as it has 
the background of green for its early pink flowers. 

I find these occasional notes and suggestions in Horticulture 
very interesting, frequently valuable and always stimulating. 
We need this close study of our American horticulture. 

—E. Gorton Davis. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A PLANT’S ORIGIN 


Is Important 


iti, Bedford grown Trees 
and Plants succeed 
everywhere. Send now 
for our new catalog of 


everything worth 
while for your garden. 











The New England 
Nurseries 
" cont Bedford, Mass. 
i (Where your fether 
purchased) 








Special Introductory Offer 
40 named gladiolus $1.00 


2 hardy phlox mixed $1.50 
Iria, Gladiolus, Hardy Plants, etc. 


Catalog on Request 


WEST END GARDENS 
Marlboro Mass. 








GRAY & COLE WA Hit, 
HARDY PLANTS 


* @Ghoicest Varieties of 
IRIS PEONIES PHLOX 
ROCK PLANTS PERENNIALS 
Ask for 1929 Catalogue 
On main Boston road between 
North Andover and Haverhill 














Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


Northern Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 
Get Our List 


The prices and the bulbs will please you 


JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord Street Portland, Maine 








As Hardy and Rugged as Our 
Green Mountains 
Is the nursery stock grown at 
MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
Barre, Vermont 
Send for catalog of all kinds of nursery 
stock which withstands, every winter 
380 BELOW ZERO 


HARDY! HARDY! 


HARDY! 





/ 








Rock Plants From Rockmarge 


Saxifrages, Gentians, Androsaces, Pent- 
stemons, Lewisias, and several hundred 
varieties of rare native and imported 
alpines. 


Mrs. Edith Ba rt, F.R.H.S. 
Gardens 
Rockmarge — 








HARDY LILIES 


Grown in the rugged Green Mountain 
region. Oultural directions with every 
order. Send for copy of 


Horsford’s Garden Annual 


full of special offers of ferns, wild 
flowers, perennials, and bulbs. 


F. H. HORSFORD charlotte, vt. 














PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 
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We are headquarters for 


Tigridia or Mexican Shell Flower 


Gorgeous triangular blossoms of yellow 
spotted with crimson. Fine for the border 
and striking when planted in groups. 
Easil rown; the culture is the same as 
for gladioli. 
Bulbs $2.25 per dozen 
$15.00 per hundred, prepaid 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Dr. B. B. Bales, Proprietor 
Circleville Ohio 








LILIUM REGALE 


Bulbs now ready for s ring delivery 
REGALE BULB 


No. 1 Each 10 100 
- : _ 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 
0. 


6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
3 


0. 
8 to 5 in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 
2 to 3 in. circum... .20 1.75 15.00 
5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
WILLIAM SWAN 


75 Pine Avenue E. Milton, Mass. 








Beautiful Summer 
FLOWERING BULBS 


Tigridia pavonia (Mexican Tiger Flower), 
a big, gorgeous thing, dozen $1.50. 
Zephyranthes rosea (Fairy Lily), showy 
and dainty, dozen 50 cents. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
Silver Spring Maryland 








Iris Fanciers Everywhere 


will want the 1929 edition of 
AN IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 
The most satisfying treatment of the 
modern [Iris in print 
Record your name for next mailing 
F. X. SCHREINER 
R. 1, Biv. Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








Arden Nurseries 


A little roadside garden spe- 
dalising in unusual evergreens 
and rock plants. 


Worth a visit 


v wues north of Wilmington on Marsh Rd. 
(cement) 


Arden, Delaware 











The Dainty, Fragrant 
Garland Flower 


(Daphne Cneorum) 
6-8 in. plants 75c, 8-10 in. $1.00 
10-12 in. $1.50 each 
is but one of the many desirable 


shrubs we offer in our 144 page 
Garden Annual 


Free for the asking! 
BIG, BRIGHT PLANT SALESROOM 
Open April ist 


Call and see our stock! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 


Flower Buds of Early Spring 


g bee spice bush (Benzoin aestivale) has globular buds even 
in February, but the swollen globes are tiny, only one- 
sixteenth inch in diameter, with a dozen on each of the many 
branchlets. It is a pretty bush of bead-like buds. In contrast 
with spice bush beads are the Juneberry’s cone-like buds. 
Amelanchier canadensis buds are ungrouped or unpaired, have 
a thin base with sides long sloping, and terminate an ex- 
tended peduncle. They are bold little trees with spear-like 
buds thrusting out on all sides. 

No buds are more pointed and conical than those of Quer- 
cus borealis maxima or red oak which often has five spear-bud 
heads to its peduncle or petiole handle, and handles are in 
uncounted numbers. Forsythia buds come out in scattered 
bunches, with many bunches in a little space. 

Two special maples budded out in advance of others of 
their kind, the form of red maple called Acer rubrum, variety 
glaucum, which has 20 buds in each of its numerous clusters, 
and the white maple (A. saccharinum) which is the most 
massy of the acers, with buds and blooms found together, 
ten on one peduncle and 20 peduncles in a cluster. Fertility 
characterizes the maple buds. 

Willows are showy in their buddings, especially the 
shrubby species. Salix Gilgiana is the most modest with its 
paired, small catkins one-fifth inch long, four catkins to one 
inch, but abundant because of the many stems and branches. 
S. humilis has more numerous and showy catkins one-third 
inch long. S. purpurea has downy catkins, a little larger, with 
four to an inch. S. gracilistyla tops all willows in showiness, 
with but one catkin to a node, two catkins to an inch and 
each three-quarters of an inch long. 

The shrub Pieris floribunda was a marked object, by its 
buds, in all localities. The drab buds are angled, 25 in one 
raceme, and seven almost parallel racemes from one stem. The 
whole shrub becomes a mass of raceme clusters set each in 
leafy rosettes. Cherry buds were numerous this year, small, 
and in clusters. They forecast the number, but dimly the 
glory, of the blossoms to come! 

Lilacs were in bud early, each species and variety after its 
kind. Branches, branchlets and buds showed themselves erect 
and in order, as if in salute at inspection. 

Daphnes budded right under the snows. D. mezereum 
buds, one-eighth inch long and nine to an inch, come scattered 
around and along their stems, fore-showing tiny silvery 
flowers. D. cneorum buds come at the ends of clustered pedi- 
cels, indicating the big brushes of future pinkish blooms. 

There were two wondrous sets of magnoliaceae buds. One 
was the Liriodendron tulipifera or tulip-tree. Buds were dis- 
tantly alone, ellipsoid, viscid, shining and three-quarters of 
an inch long. On trees standing in the open and branching 
out widely, there was a bud on the end of each thick branchlet 
and thousands of outspread branchlets. The other was mag- 
nolias stellata and denudata. M. stellata buds are wooly, 
deltoid, and three-quarters inch in length. M. denudata buds, 
also deltoid, are brownish white, larger, and as long as one 
and one-eighth inches. The buds of each species grew on thin 
branchlet tips, the branchlets close to one another, and the 
buds hanging in myriads. Tulip-tree and magnolia buds 
made as charming a sight as can be found in the bud world. 

















—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 
Viola Jersey Gem 
25 strong little plants $3.00 
UPERB Clumps $4.00 per doz. 
, SEEDLINGS in great variety of P 
.The World’s Finest Wrexhams and nials in Pack. gre Bao ——— 
peower: Send for list 
+e $1 per Large selected plants 
5 per doz. Boipninions Text Book, 10c. BROOK-IN-WOOD GARDENS 
pa O. B. Slater Fairhaven, Mass. Hamilton, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 




















































Echoes from a 


Garden Studio 


“In my garden studio are shelves with 
the relics of garden lore of every clim 
and color, pamphlets, old seed catalogs 
magazines, and to these cherished treas 
ures, it is a joy to add this prize of 
garden periodicals.” 


—From a Wisconsin subscribe 
to the Gardeners’ Chronicle 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send us $1 for seven months’ trial sub 
scription. Or send $2 for full year, plu 
the current issue, 13 months in all. 











Potted Sweet Pea Vines 
Pink, cream-pink, violet-blue, lavender 
white and sunproof scarlet. 


12 ar $1.25. (3 vines ea.) 50 pots $4.00 
pots to 35 feet. Order early 


‘tae April 5-20 Catalog 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Pramingham Centre, Mass. 








BE READY FOR THE BIRDS 
WHEN THEY ARRIVE 


Fane 








$7 .00 
ea 


Postage Psi* 


LINCOLN LOG 
BIRD HOUSE 


Built and colored according to 
U. 8. Govt. specifications 


For Wrens and other small birds. 
Shipped “knocked down.” Easily 


















LINCOLN LOGS | 
Room No. 76, 232 B. Brie St. 
Chicago 


Enclosed is $....... for ...... 
Houses ; ~~ to be pn ERT if not 
satisf: 

DOMMO ccccccccccccccccccccs eeccce 
BOGIES. cocccccticccccccciccccce ee 














A OTT A : 








“onlgomery Avenue, 932 
(Varberth, Pennsylvania. 


BPOiWW ec FLOWCKIVO COCKKIC! 
OUVEE FLOWERING APL! 


put) ea Wi VEACT, 


in 100 varielien the 


ar on colle ion 
int ates 
if no ig worlds 


ALO B COMPLETE LIVE O 
HONGKADE NURIERT JOCK 
50 Acre. 














Wellesley Grown Iris 


Here Is Your Chance to Make a BIG 
Display for Very Little Money! 
For $3 you may have 12 I:is wo.th $5 or more 
For $5 you may have 12 Iris wo:th $8 or more 
all different and cozrectly labeled, sent prepaid 
100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent Express collect 
1,000 for $45.00 


H.ving more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them 
at very attractive prices in lots of six 
or more cf a kind. 

A. E. Kunderd, Albe:t Victor, A cheveque, Blue 
Boy, B. Y. Moczrison, Caprice, Clematis, Cora, 
Crusade-, D. K. Williamson, Francina, Her 
Majesty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Kharput, La 
Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Chobaut, Palaurea, 
Princess Beat.ice, Queen Catezina, Seminole, 
Sherbert, Sindjkhat, Steepway, Tamer, W. F. 
Christman, Zua, Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, 
Snow Queen. 

No pe.son has a right to leave the world as he 
found it. He should do something to make it 
better, happier or more beautiful. 


GEO. N. SMiTH 
167 C.car Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Say It With Flowers 
GROW THEM WITH 
Seasons’ (Organic) 
Fertilizer 

Nature’s plant food — Supplies voy 


1umus—A natural soil builder—$3.50 
$60 per ton, f.o.b. 


J. P. EGBERT 


100 Ibs., 











8 Front Street Patterson, New York 
Grow 


Kunderd. 


GLADIOLI 


Gladiolus Book FREE 
Kowperp will tell you how you 
can grow Gladioli just as besu- 
tiful as his. He has been ct it 
for nearly 50 years and knows. 
His FREE book contains his own 
directions besides descriptions of 
hundreds of his famous varieties 
ef Gladioli. Eight pages in full 
color. Sixty-three new introduc- 
tions this year. Use coupon. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
205 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A 
aoa Sir: Please send me your FREE Gladiolus 
book. 


Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
City. 
State 




















HORTICULTURE 


The Glory of the Annuals* 


| Begins April or early May, when the soil has become 
warm, is the time to sow annuals where they are to 
flower. If that is not quite convenient sow in prepared beds 
and transplant when large enough to handle. If seed is sown 
where the plants are to flower sow thinly, thin out the plants 
quickly and give each plant abundant room to grow. A brief 
summary of a few desirable kinds follows: 

Antirrhinums. These are popularly known as snapdragons 
or rabbits’ mouths. They are not strictly annuals, as the wild 
species from which the beautiful modern types have been 
developed is a hardy bushy perennial European plant found 
growing among rocks and on old stone walls. Treated as an 
annual, however, it has glorious possibilities but not being a 
true annual it requires a longer season of growth so must be 
raised early under glass. Given the facility of a greenhouse or 
frame so as to have good strong plants for planting outside 
late in May, antirrhinums are most persistent, flowering con- 
tinuously throughout the season if the old flower spikes and 
seed pods are removed. There are dwarfs which grow less than 
a foot in height, intermediate types growing from one and a 
half to two feet and taller types up to three or four feet. 


Larkspurs. These are true annual delphiniums, the greatly 
improved progeny of wild species known as Delphinium 
ajacis, a common weed in British cornfields. They are easily 
grown, long lasting and profuse blooming, varied as to types 
and colors from dwarfs of one foot to taller varieties up to 
three feet or more, embracing many shades of color from 
white through pinks to scarlet and from palest mauve to deep 
indigo blue. 

Sweet Sultan. This is a gem among annual flowers, per- 
haps not as easy to grow as many others. The beautiful vari- 
eties in cultivation are the progeny of a wild species named 
Centaurea suaveolens from the Levant. Coming from a warm 
country it wants a warm, free, well-drained soil to do well. 
If you can make it grow in your garden it is an exquisite 
flower both on the plant and when cut, lasting long in water 
and possessed of a refined fragrance. It embraces many shades 
of color in white, yellow, mauve, purple and red. 


Nemesia. A South African annual of exceeding beauty 
with a wide color range. Our Summer heat is detrimental to 
it but from plants raised under glass and planted out in early 
Spring, perhaps in partial shade, it should flower for a period 
before the days of great heat arrive. 

Sunflowers. Everybody knows these, but most sunflowers 
are tall and coarse. Some bronzy red varieties are now offered 
that are distinct and interesting. There are, however, small 
flowered and dwarf varieties of Sunflowers most desirable 
in the annual garden. They are hybrids of another species, 
Helianthus cucumerifolius, and make great spreading bushes 
three to four feet in height and spread. They flower all 
Summer and Fall. The flowers are light and graceful, most 
useful for cutting and if there are any humming birds in your 
vicinity you will see them hovering over and settling upon 
these flowers. 

Cosmos. This is the tallest and latest of annuals, but a 
great joy in its season. There are now early Summer flowering 
forms not quite as large of flower but none the less gracefully 
pretty and valuable for cutting. A double flowered cosmos is 
now on the market and is a really pretty type. It was used 
extensively in a basket of flowers at an exhibition late in 
October and many inquiries were made as to what the flower 
was. There is also a yellow cosmos but this seems to be of a 
different character and sparse flowering. 

Salpiglossis. Overhead a bright August sun, beneath the 
eye a mass of salpiglossis and you have a flower picture of 
incomparable beauty. Words are inadequate to express their 
striking color tones, in velvet crimson or burnished bronze, 
rich crimson veined with gold, pale yellow veined with blue 


*From a lecture at the New York Botanical Garden by Mr. Arthur Herrington. 
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VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


Everyone wants it. Flowers all summer, 
great for an edging, fine in the rockery. 
And our plants cost so little. 
10 for $1.50 Postpaid 

25 or more, 10c each, not Postpaid 
These are from little pots, and experi- 
ence teaches that they are surer to live 
and flower better all thru the summer, 
than any other size. Our catalog tells 
about them and also about WHITE 
JERSEY GEM. and JERSEY JEWEL, 
two fine new sorts from Mr. Weston. 
Send for a copy of our catalog before 

you forget it. Plenty more of 
interest in it. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 











Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








Plant This Spring on 
the Sunny Bank 


Creeping Junipers 
Scotch Heather 
Cotoneasters 
Brooms in variety 
Bearberry, and 
Sunroses 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


Rhododendron Max. 


sand Mountain Laurel, 2-4 ft., 25 $5, 100 $18 
Clumps, 2-3 ft., 8-18 bran., 25 $12, 100 $40 














Seedlings, 6-18 in. .... 100 $10, 1000 $75 

Hemlcck Trees, 2-4 ft.. 25 $4.50, 100 $16 

Fancy Holly, 2 to 4 ft. ... 25 $7, 100 $25 
Write for prices on carload lots 

W. G. NORRIS P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 








EMILE AUBRUN 
GLADIOLUS 


This is a very large, strong growing 
variety, coppery bronze with red blotch. 
Long spike with 3 to 12 immense ‘well 
placed blooms open at atime. This is one 
of the very finest varieties im existence. 
50 cents each. Oan supply all sizes and 
any quantity. 


Send for catalog describing this and 800 
more of the World's Best 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 


BOX 55 BURLINGTON, VT. 








Producing Orchard in West 
Berlin, Mass. 


290 Baldwin, 100 Mackintosh, 100 Graven- 
stein, 1,000 Elberta, nothing over 15 years 
old. Sales over $4,000.00. Oultivation 
done with tractor. 110 acres high land, 

lenty room for a orchard. Price 
$10, 500, cash $2,500, balance mtg. Equip- 
ment extra. Residence lost by fire; bunga- 
low, fruit shed and barn, O. K. Address 


H. M. HOWARD 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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HARDY PERENNIALS 
ROGK GARDEN PLANTS 


New and Old-Fashioned Hardy Plants 


WE SPECIALIZE in the growing 
of HARDY PERENNIALS, ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS, and EVER- 
GREENS, etc., and assure the wid- 
est latitude in choice of varieties, as 
well as the most courteous prompti- 
tude in correspondence and service to 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Send for our catalogues 


Palisades Nurseries, 


Inc. 
Sparkill, New York 











AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO/ 





Controls Bean Beetles, Japanese Beetles, 
Leafhopper, Rose Bugs, Aphis, Thrips, Scale, 
Caterpillars, Tomato and Currant worms, 
Squash Bugs, Mealy Bugs, Red Spider, etc. 

Safe on Mushrooms in powdered form. 
Non-poisonous. Spreads evenly. Stainless. 
Non-corrosive. Economical. Dilutes heavily. 
Send for circular and testimonials. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

We can help you if insects trouble. 


PULVO-PAX 
the Pyrethrum insect powder—non-poisonous 
Sprays, Weed Killer, Fertilizers, etc. 


MORRIS B. READE, INC. 
Belleville New Jersey 











Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
mn. SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 


the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 
The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 





Trant \ Maan 











Know Your Plants 


An orderly garden is well labeled; 
it is neat and instructive, a pleasure 
to owner and visitors. Use 


INDESTRUCTO 
Metal Plant and Tree Labels 


The most satisfactory perma 
nent labels. They are inexpen 
sive; no ink used and names 
are always legible. 


Made in various styles includ 
ing pot labels and garden 
stakes. Don't break off or 
rot like wooden labels. 
Send 10 cents, coin or 
stamps, for various 
sizes and styles 






INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANTTREE LABELS 









HORTICULTURE 


or purple, a perfect riot of rich harmonious coloring. Truly 
a remarkable family worthy of the best and most extensive 
culture. 


Zinnia. Truly an annual for everybody and deservedly 
popular. The specialists have done wonders with them so 
that you can now buy them according to color and in the 
best strains they will come 95 per cent true to color designa- 
tion. You can have them dwarf, intermediate or tall. They 
commence to bloom early and continue till cut down by 
frost, a long lasting feast at little cost. Some have thought 
them a stiff common looking flower. If any of you think 
thus, then make yourself acquainted with the new types of 
zinnias, for they are destined to increase this flower in popular 
favor. Have you seen the quilled zinnias? The petals no 
longer flat, are quilled or enfolded giving a lighter, more airy 
effect in colors of bronze, cerise, yellow, the color on the 
inside of the petal different from on the outside. Few people 
seem to know them as yet. I have shown them to critical, 
fastidious, flower lovers and they proclaim them a real acquisi- 
tion. Another strain is called the cactus flowered. These have 
curled and pointed petals like a cactus dahlia. 


Scabiosa. The sweet scab‘ous is all the name would imply. 
A graceful long lasting exquisitely fragrant flower delightful 
for cutting and of every conceivable shade from white through 
pink to cherry red, pale lavender, deep crimson to almost 
black. I have known them to keep sweet and fresh for two 
weeks as a cut flower in the house. 

Calendulas. They come in lemon and deep orange shades. 
The flowers are smaller in the hot days but they are hardy 
and easily grown. If sown early they soon come into 
bloom and one can have them of full size and perfection for 
several weeks before the great heat of Summer diminishes 
their beauty. A late sowing too gives good results in the 
cooler Fall days. 

Love-in-a-Mist. Nigella. A simple little flower but exquis- 
itely pretty provided one has the best blue strain. It is very 
hardy and best in the early season. Make an early sowing and 
associate it with the pale yellow calendulas and you will 
have a most pleasing combination. 


Swan River Daisy. Brachycome iberidifolia is a charming 
daisy-like Australian annual flowering persistently all through 
the season. It grows less than a foot high and there are white, 
rose and blue flowered forms. 

Dimorphotheca aurantiaca. A terrific name for an ex- 
quisite yellow daisy which comes from South Africa. It is a 
brilliant flower, comes early into bloom and continues over 
a long period. The original type has rich orange flowers but 
there are others now to be had in pale yellow, buff and 
salmon hues. 

Stocks. A very important family in European gardens but 
our Summer heat is not to their liking. Plants raised under 
glass and planted out will flower before the very hot days. 
Somewhere in the garden, however, scatter a few seeds of the 
night-scented stock, Matthiola bicornis, and perhaps even be- 
fore you have observed it in flower you will find some evening 
your entire garden is pervaded with an exquisite perfume. 

Portulaca. If you have some poor light soil wherein most 
annuals would starve, sow it with portulaca and the entire 
area will become a mosaic of brilliant hues, but open only 
when the sun shines. 

including the rare O. 


RARE CACTI sescint c's 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

: Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free witb 
all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CoO. 





10 HANDSOME CACTI, 


Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 
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-—-NEWER GLADS— 


Welcome to the ever-widening circle of 
my Glad friends. True, vigorous stock; 
very reasonable prices; generous val- 
ues. Supplemental list now ready. 


SATISFACTION ASSURED 
Just drop a card 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 
R. F. D. 72 Windsor, Conn. 














Rhododendron Maximum 
and Kalmia Latifolia 


Beautiful specimens for estate plantin 
and wherever immediate effects are desired. 
2 to 8 ft. Select Clumps, 10 for $10 
Per 100, $75.00 
Oarload lot, 700 Clumps, 2 to 34 ft. 
for $275.00 
Fresh dug with a good root system and a 
rall of earth. Well packed for shipment. 
Terms cash with order. Hemlock and Red 
Oedar, write for descriptive price list. 


Try us for first class stock 


RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 
Doeville, Tenn. 








21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, Th: 
Garden's Greatest Beautifiers (including 
“Dream,” the best pink) labeled and post- 
paid for only $1. Six orders for only $5 
Color circular free. 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 








Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 
Peonies 
Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 














FLOWERING EVERGREENS, SHRUBS 
and LITTLE TREES 
First Class Collected Stock 
Rhododendron maximum and Mountain 
Laurel, 2-4 ft., 25, $4; per 100. $15. 
Holly, Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $4; 100, $15. 
Rhod, max. and Kalmia, in carload lots, 


$125. 
Seedlings of above stock, 6-18 in., 100, 
$6; per 1,000, $50. ; 
Local orders burlapped, roots packed in moss 
J. F. NORRIS P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 








Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 
For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive. lucky. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 








American Plants for 


American Gardens 


A very interesting illustrated 130-page 
book with lists of plants for special condi- 
tions. A much needed book. $2. 


F. W. CAMPBELL 
7521 Dunedin St. Detroit, Mich. 



















THE 
FINEST 
AMERICAN 
AND 
EUROPEAN 
VARIETIES 








Odorless and Weedless 


HUMUS 


At the price sold it has no eaual as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 


[t is the chief nitrogenous food of plants. 
It binds and makes a sandy soil hold 
moisture. It lightens and prevents a clay 
soil from ey It increases the temper- 
ature of the soil which means quick germi- 
nation. Its use means bacteria without 
which no plant life is possible. It puts 
back into the soil the life that is taken 
out each year. 


$5.00 for 5, 100-Ib. bags $18.00 per ton 
f.o.b. Stanhope, N. J. 
Cultural directions with every order 


H. B. PRINDLE 


70 East 45th Street New York 








Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page illustrated 
Gladiolus Book, describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, including the rare novelty 
“Lavender Bride.” 

HOWARD M. CILLET 
Gladiolus Spocietit 


Box 451 ew Lebanon, N. Y. 








gladiolus 





flower gloriously. Pian : 
to Bovigh the ald of may catalog. Write for t today. 
OWN H. McKIBBIN, 1322 Bividen St, Gachon, ld 








TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike — for miniature gardens, $1.50) 
postpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom 


ing size, $2.75 postpaid. 
Free List 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 





bats mleluabuaes 






, Yourselt , 


It’s easy if you u-e 
a Bartiett Jointed 
Tree Trimmer with 

a compound lever. 
Saves cost of buying several trim- 
mers of different lengths. Prices 
F, O. B. Detroit 8 ft. (2 sections) 
$6.60; 12 ft. (3 sections) $7.40; 
16 ft. (4 sections} $8.20. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
421 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 































HORTICULTURE 


Effective Use of Cannas 


Pagosa can be used very effectively in groups of a single 
color planted in a border which is to be seen from a 
distance. Likewise, the coarse foliage and large flowers make 
good points of accent when planted against shrubs. 

It is not necessary to use brilliant red kinds. Enchantress 
is colored old rose fading to light salmon as the flowers age. 
Large white flowers are borne freely by Eureka. One of the 
best new kinds is Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, a beautifully ruffled 
kind colored clear light pink. Hollywood differs from all the 
rest in having orange-pink flowers shading to salmon. Some 
of the brilliant colors are to be found in King Humbert, an 
old favorite orange-scarlet kind with bronze leaves; Louis 
Cayeux, a vigorous kind with bright rosy szarlet flowers; 
Copper Giant, a red suffused with rose, and King Midas, a 
good yellow. 

Cannas should have rich soil deeply prepared to give the 
best results. Manure is the best fertilizer, and if bone meal 
can be added, so much the better. There should be good 
drainage, but the surface of the beds is best left level so that 
rain water will not run off, but stay around the roots. Nearly 
two feet should be left between plants. It is hardly worth 
while to start cannas from dormant roots in the open ground. 
Tubers which have been wintered in the cellar may be started 
into growth in boxes of sandy loam or a combination of 
sand and peat moss at once. Later started plants may be 
purchased. Cannas are by no means out of date and are very 
useful in certain situations, especially when a tropical effect 
is desired. 


Pachysandra Under Trees 


ACHYSANDRA terminalis is not particular whether the 
soil is dry or moist. For this reason, this evergreen 
ground cover is particularly useful for planting under trees 
where not even grass will grow. Furthermore, it can be used 
in shrub borders or among evergreens without any danger of 
its spreading into the lawn. In any location, the best effects 
will be obtained by planting young plants, which will grow 
together to make an even mass of foliage. The plants will 
spread more quickly if the tops are pinched back. 

When preparing the beds under trees, little harm will be 
done if the tree-roots in the first five inches of soil are dis- 
turbed. Some bone meal may be spaded into the ground, and 
then the plants set about six inches apart and given a good 
watering. An inch layer of leaf mold or peat moss will be 
very beneficial. Established plantings will be benefited by an 
application of sheep manure or well-rotted stable manure. 


The Use of Tape in Grafting 


Dear Sir—Persons having a few grafts to make, either scion 
or bud, will find nurseryman’s tape very valuable, as it is less 
messy and quicker to use than grafting wax. It comes in rolls, 
in width one-quarter inch up to several inches, although I 
find the one-half inch and one inch sizes most desirable for 
my use. This tape can be obtained from a firm in New Jersey 
whose address I will send to anyone who will write me for it. 


—W. G. Kendall. 
Atlantic, Mass. 


Dividing Perennials 


Perennials which are evergreen, late blooming or not very 
hardy are best transplanted in Spring. Some of these are 
Anemone japonica, Fall asters, ceratostigma, shasta daisy, 
helenium or sneezeweed and monarda or beebalm. Clumps 
of phlox should be divided and only the younger, outside 
divisions reset. The reason for dividing chrysanthemums is 
that the clumps become too crowded if left undisturbed and 
do not flower well. Plants which spread rapidly, such as 
achillea, boltonia and goldenglow, should be taken out of 
places where they are not wanted. 
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Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 


Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 


Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








POSITION WANTED 


Head gardener on private place; 28 years’ 
experience; greenhouse, lawns flowers, 
vegetables. ottage. Massachusetts pre- 
ferred. Best references. C. W. R. 








GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Alma Gluck, Bright Peach Red 

6 Mary Pickford, Creamy White 

6 Elizabeth Tabor, Light Pink, early 

6 Priscilla Alden, Orange 

6 Primadonna, Butterfly Yellow 

6 Sunnymede, Orange, with blotch 

6 Betty, Primulinus grandiflorus. Salmon 
Above Collection $2.00 
Three Collections 5.00 
Seven Collections 10.00 


Per bulb 
Lady Dainty (Clark, 1929) ....... $5.00 
Sarah Palfrey (Clark, 1929) ...... 5.00 


lia Argentina (Clark, 1929) ....... 25.00 
Send for list of 100 ‘“‘Favorite” 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
“Sunnymede”’ Sharon, Mass. 


Glads 








For the Rock Garden 
Large-Flowered Siberian 


EDELWEISS 


(Gnaphalium Sibericum) 
Three for $1.00 Postpaid in 3rd Zone 
No stamps please 


H. L. F. NABER 
72 Greaton Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 








New England grown 


Cannas 


Order now. Start in pots for early bloom- 
ing. Cheerfulness, orange; Eureka, white; 
Nokomis (bronze foliage) scarlet; King 
Humbert Yellow, dotted red; President 
best red; Wyoming (bronze foliage) 
orange; Venus, pink; Florence Vaughn, 
yellow dotted red (very early); Gladiator, 
red (yellow border); Richard Wallace, yel- 
low; Egandale, red (bronze foliage) $2.00 
doz., $12.00 hundred prepaid. 


GROVELAND GARDENS 
Mittineague Massachusctts 


DELPHINIUMS 


We offer seed of many fine sorts including 
the following: 








Kelway’s famous exhibition Seed 

I So aroun so 0 oi aoe oo 9 oe 500 $1.00 
Kelway’s in six named varieties 

100 seed each sort ....... 2.50 
Cliveden Beauty an improved 

pS Peer tee 00 1.00 
Fanny Stormonth an improved 

en See 500 1.00 
Blue Butterfly Improved 

(Sinensis variety) ....... 500 1.00 
Blue Gem (Sinensis variety) . 500 by 


Azure Fairy (Sinensis variety) 500 
White Butterfly 500 4 
Nudicaule, Orange Scarlet, packet ... .50 
Nudicaule, Lemon Gem, Yellow, packet .50 
Cardinale, Scarlet, packet ......... -50 
Zalil, Yellow, packet ..........+6..- .50 
The above collection value $11.00 for $8.00 

Seedlings of above ready after May 20 

Send for list 


BROOK-IN-WOOD GARDENS 
Hamilton, Mass. 


ee ey 
























Glen Head 


PEONIES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 


IRISES 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 





New York 


per 12. 


LILACS 





Mallow Marvels 


Giant eight- to ten-inch flowers in varying shades 
of red, white and pink, blossoming in August and 
September. Ideal for massing by the waterside. 


We have several thousand two- and three-year-old 
plants which will bloom profusely this year. Mixed 
colors at $2.00 per 12; $15.00 a hundred; $125.00 


a thousand. Selected colors true to name, $5.00 


Have you received our catalog? If not, please tell us. 





Box G 


Manager 

















GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 

















What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUOTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














BUELL — BOSTON 
MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 


Coming Exhibitions 


April 16. Baltimore, Md. The Seventh Annual Daffodil Show of 
the Maryland Garden Clubs. 

May 1-2. Chattanooga, Tenn. Chattanooga Flower Show in Me- 
morial Auditorium. 

May 28. Elizabeth, N. J. Co-operative Flower Show of Northern 
New Jersey in Masonic Temple. 

June 15-16. Boston, Mass. Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhibi- 
tion in Horticultural Hall. 

June 22-23. Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet 
Pea Exhibition in Horticultural Hall. 

August 13-15. Springfield, Ill. Exhibition of the American Gladi- 
olus Society, with the Illinois Gladiolus Society co-operating, in 
the State Arsenal. 

August 24-25. Boston, Mass. 
Hall. 

September 7-8. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens in Horticultural Hall. 


Gladiolus Exhibition: in Horticultural 


WILLIAMS’ 


“Del - Bli” 


Fer BELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Bight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wittiams & SONS 





NUBSERY AND GARDEN WORE 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size ‘aa bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. hag sent freight 
prepaid in Ne ngland. 


— 14-15. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition in Horticultural 
all. 


September 16-18. Trenton, N. J.. 


The Trenton Flower Show con- 


ducted by the New Jersey Dahlia Society and Trenton Garden 
Club in the 2d Regiment Armory. 


October 30-November 3. Boston, Mass. 


Grand Autumn Exhibition 


of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables in Horticultural Hall. 














C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Bd. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 








Maplevale Leafmold 


is a virgin deposit of pure leafmold, 
the residue of hardwood leaves. Only 
a trace of mineral matter is to be found 
in it, and it is entirely free from fungus 
and weed seeds. It is Nature’s own 
fertilizer and the perfect soil restorer. 
$2.50 100 7. pod “a 
50 per disco 
OB OB. ast ie b »®, unt 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD co. 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 








Hardy perennials, shrubs, trees, 
roses, fruit trees. Landscape 
service. Open evening and Sunday. 


The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted 
or moved without 
turning off water. 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
Framingham Center, Mass. 


EXTRA PINE STOCK 








Satisfaction guar- 5 for 
anteed. Alyssum Saxatile Compactum . .$1.00 
Phlox Subulata, pink ......... 1.00 
coms need Hollyhocks, pink shades ....... 1.00 
and effor 
Brice Order todey ae ere 1.50 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
Framingham Center, Mass. 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
45 Westbourne Ter., Brookline, Mass. 








L_————»- MILLERSVILLE, MD. ——_—_ 














Established 34 Years 
USE OUR PEAT MOSS ON 
LEE LAWNS 


Evergreens, Roses, 
BRhododendrons 


Your — will be green 
all Summer 


Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse 








STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved ve made for glass to putty. Red- 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine $ $i. 30 each; 
25 or more sash, ‘10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

G nny ou ry 10x12 or ny | 
at $2. bea, 5 Ten boxes 
more, | 2. "50. N. SOBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 


At your dealer’s or 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 




















KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
offers 


Rare Trees and Plants of Distinction 


Including Many New Introductions of E. H. “Chinese” Wilson and the Arnold Arboretum 


Beautiful Flowering Crabs, 31 Varieties 


are Dogwoods and Hawthorns. No group of plants have greater value for enlivening open 


HE Flowering Crabs have few rivals among gorgeous Spring flowering trees and 
shrubs. At the Arnold Arboretum one of the important events of the year is the 


blooming of the Crabs, followed by the showy fruit. 


They are of easy culture, and whether planted singly or in masses, give remarkable 
Not only are the Flowering Crabs beautiful on the lawn, but they are 
used to the greatest advantage on a large scale in woodland and other mass plantings, as 


and quick results. 


The heights following names indicate approximate size the variety 
will ultimately attain. Sizes we have for sale follow description. 


Prices of Flowering Crabs unless otherwise noted 


Each Per 10 Per 100 
Under 1 ft. $ .60 $ 5.40 $ 48.00 
EE MY Ao2ive: oved 043 -80 7.20 63.00 
kere 1.00 9.00 81.00 
oe er 1.50 13.50 120.00 
5 Fee 2.00 18.00 162.00 
RS S25) olde baat 3.00 27.00 
Wee Ole bin kre ce oe 4.00 36.00 


The sizes we can supply follow the description 
of each variety 


MALUS, Crab 


augustifolia rosea. A new pink form of the sweet-scented 
Southern Crab. Sizes 1-2 ft. at $1.00 each, 4-5 ft. at 
$3.00 each. 

arnoldiana, Arnold Crab. 8-15 ft. One of the most beau- 
tiful varieties, originating at the Arnold Arboretum. Very 
large rose-colored flowers, turning to white. Sizes, 1-2 ft., 
2-3 ft., and 3-4 ft. 

atrosanguinea, Carmine Crab. 15-20 ft. Much like flori- 
bunda, but with brilliant carmine flowers. Sizes, 1-2 ft., 2-3 
ft., 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft., and 5-6 ft. 

baccata, Siberian Crab. 30-45 ft. Very hardy and among 
the earliest to flower. Pure white blossoms in great profu- 
sion, followed by small green or reddish fruit. Sizes, 1-2 ft., 
and 2-3 ft. 

baccata mandshurica, Manchurian Crab. 12-15 ft. Early. 
From China and Japan; its large pure white flowers quite 
fragrant, dark scarlet fruit hangs on long stems. Sizes, 2-3 
ft., and 3-4 ft. 

baccata, yellow fruited form. Size, 1-2 ft. at $1.50 each. 

coronaria, Wild Sweet Crub. 10-30 ft. White and pink 


flowers, delightfully fragrant. Native American species. Sizes, 
1-2 ft., 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft., and 5-6 ft. 

Dolga (Hansen Red Crab). 12-15 ft. A new distinctive Crab 
with brilliant red, edible fruit in great profusion. Sizes, 3-4 
ft., 4-5 ft., and 5-6 ft. 





Korean Chrysanthemum 


Double Pink Chinese Crab. (Malus spectabilis riversi rosea 
plena). One of the few double forms of Crab and of great 
beauty. Size, 9-12 in. 


Eley Flowering Crab (Malus purpurea eleyi). A new variety 
resembling floribunda but with larger and better colored flow- 
ers and a more profuse bloomer. Size, 3-4 ft. at $2.00 each 


floribunda, Japanese Flowering Crab. 15-30 ft. One of 
the handsomest, bright pink flower buds, white flowers. Small 
yellowish fruit much liked by birds. Sizes, 1-2 ft., 2-3 ft., 
3-4 ft., 4-5 ft., and 5-6 ft. 

halliana parkmani, Parkman Crab. 15-20 ft. Bright rose- 
red, double flowers hang on long slender stems. A favorite in 
Japanese gardens. Sizes, 1-2 ft., 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft., 
and 5-6 ft. 

Hopa Redflowering Crab. 12-15 ft. A remarkable tree 
which is entirely covered with rose-colored blossoms in May. 
Fruit is red inside and out, adding to its attractiveness. Very 
hardy. Sizes, 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft., and 5-6 ft. 

ioensis, Prairie Crab. 20-30 ft. The wild Crab of the 
Middle Western States, with large white or rose flowers often 
two inches in diameter and fragrant. Sizes, 1-2 ft., and 
2-3 ft. 


ioensis plena, Bechtel Crab. 12-15 ft. Double pink flow- 
ers like small clustered roses... Sizes, 1-2 ft, 2-3 ft., 3-4 
ft., and 4-5 ft. 

Mathew Crab. 20-30 ft. Single flowers in clusters, rose- 
pink in color and very fragrant. An American variety, but 
may be a hybrid. Fruit edible. Sizes, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., and 
4-5 ft. 

micromalus, Midget Crab. A handsome small tree with up- 
right habit and showy pink flowers. Sizes, 1-2 ft. at $1.00 
each, and 5-6 ft. at $4.00 each. 

niedzwetzkyana, Redvein Crab. 15-20 ft. Early. A 
Russian Turkestan species, remarkable for the red color of 
flowers, branches, leaves, and fruit. Sizes, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., 
4-5 ft., 5-6 ft., and 6-7 ft. 

prunifolia rinki (ringo), Chinese Apple. 15-18 ft. Large 
white flowers, and red, yellow or green fruit, 13%4 inches in 
diameter. Cultivated for its fruit in China. Sizes, 1-2 ft., 
2-3 ft., and 3-4 ft. 

purpurea, Purple Crab. 15-20 ft. A form of the Japanese 
Peggy en with rich red flowers and foliage. Sizes, 4-5 
t., and 5-6 ft. 


forest parks and the country roadside. 
parking strips of boulevards and wide city streets. 

As soon as the ground can be worked in Spring is an ideal time for planting, and 
again in Fall after foliage is well ripened. Give rich soil and mulch heavily. Use all the 
water the soil will take in planting. 


They present striking effects when planted on 


robusta, Cherry Crab. 15-30 ft. Very early. Large white 
fragrant flowers and a handsome tree. Dull red fruit one inch 
in diameter. Sizes, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft., 5-6 ft., and 
6-7 ft 


sargenti, Sargent Crab. 4-6 ft. Very dwarf spreading 
Japanese variety. Pure white flowers with bright yellow 
anthers. Scarlet fruit hanging till Spring. Sizes, 1-2 ft., 
2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., and 4-5 ft. 


scheideckeri, Scheidecker Crab. 15-20 ft. Early. Small 
tree of pyramidal habit with small bright rose-colored flowers 
in great profusion. Sizes, 4-5 ft. at $2.50 each, and 5-6 
ft. at $3.50 each. 


sieboldi, Toringo Crab. 6-10 ft. A dense low shrub and 
one of the last of the Asiatic species to flower. Dark rose- 
colored buds contrast beautifully with the white petals of the 
full-blown flowers. Sizes, 1-2 ft., 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft., 
and 5-6 ft. 


sieboldi arborescens. 20-30 ft. The white flowers are small 
but produced in immense quantities followed by minute red or 
yellow fruit. Sizes, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., and 4-5 ft. 


spectabilis riversi, Pink Chinese Flowering Crab. 20 ft. 
Variety with bright pink double flowers. Sizes, 3-4 ft., at 
$2.00 each, and 4-5 ft. at $3.00 each. 


theifera, Tea Crab. 20-25 ft. Bears numerous clusters of 
flowers rose-red in the bud and pale or almost white when 
expanded. Sizes, 3-4 ft. at $2.00 each, and 4-5 ft. at 
$3.00 each. 


toringoides, Cutleaf Crab. 15-25 ft. A small tree with 
gracefully drooping branches, white flowers and small, pear- 
shaped, red fruit. Size, 6-12 in. 


tschonoski. 30-40 ft. Handsome tree of pyramidal habit, 
the leaves turning orange and scarlet, white flowers, greenish 
fruit with purple cheek. Sizes, 1-2 ft., 2-3 ft., and 3-4 ft. 


zum, Zumi Crab. Small tree of pyramidal habit, flowers pink 
in bud becoming white and red fruit. Sizes, 6-12 in., and 
1-2 ft. 


zumi calocarpa. 8-10 ft. ‘‘One of the handsomest (Crabs) 
in the Arboretum, both in Spring and Autumn.’ Large pink 
and white flowers, brilliant scarlet fruit, half-inch in diameter. 
Sizes, 1-2 ft., 2-3 ft., and 3-4 ft. 





Each 

Serong Plants ............:.. $e 
Same Delivered Free ..... .55 3.30 
REE OEE On Ee 5 
Same Delivered Free ..... 1.00 7.00 


KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUM, New 
Introduced by Harlan P. Kelsey 


A remarkable new perennial from Korea of ironclad hardiness. Large white 
flowers with golden centers resembling a glorified oxeye daisy, often turning 
to a light claret pink. Forms large clumps and blooms in greatest profusion. 


Per 100 
$21.00 


24.00 
54.00 
57.00 


Per i0 
$2.70 


6.00 





Visit Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, East Boxford, Mass., and see our great collections of Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Mountain Laurel, Cotoneasters, the new Kolkwitzia or ‘“Beautybush,”” Specimen Firs, Spruces 
and Pines and the best Shrubs and. Herbaceous Perennials. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner, 


Our New Catalog is sent sx request 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 














